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New List of Grade School Library Books 


Organized and Operated under the Auspices of the Illinois Education Association. 


new books for Eiementary School Libraries at a saving of $38.00, Postage Prepaid. 


These books were carefully selected by the Pupils Reading Circle Board of Directors with the assistance 
of the Illinois State Library Staff as Consultants. 








a Author 
First Grade 

The Box with Red Wheels ™ Petersham 
Another appealing ‘‘first’’ picture book of animals with many 
drawings in color 

The Contented Little Pussy Cat............................ Keller 
Abner was a lovable little cat. Why was he always so happy 
and contented? 

Cowboy Small jalesitaiaininaaili ..Lenski 
A picture book for youngest readers. Cowboy Small has a 
horse named Cactus. 

Fluff and the Fireman a Cross 
Fluff is a little ao that ran away from home and had to be 
rescued by a firer 

Little Circus Dog. - Barr 
The humorous story of a little fluffy dog named Trixie and of 
her adventures in a small circu 


Norman and the Nursery School Hayes 


The pictures and text present an actual portrayal of the 
child's day at nursery school. 
Picnic Woods Robertson 
colorful picture book about Mr. Fox and his picnic basket 
and their adventures in the woods. 
Smart Mr. Tim..... in - Jarratt 
pictures will delight all dog lovers, regardless of 


Appealing 
age. 


Second Grade 


The Big Snow Hader 


Here, in many beautiful pictures, the Haders show how winter 
comes to the Woodland as the busy animals make their prepa- 
rations 


Great-Grandfather in the Honey Tree Swayne 


Grandfather was a teller of tall aeles and here's the tallest of 
them all, as American as apple pi 

The Lazy Beaver -_Bowen 
The delightful story of a lazy little beaver that had a quirk— 
against work 

Little Wild Horse ..Beatty 
With ‘‘Starlight’’ as his aide Peter learned to tend cattle on a 
ranch in the west. 

Nappy Is a Cowboy Hogan 
Nappy dresses in his cowboy suit and plays with his friend 
dressed as an Indian. 

900 Buckets of Paint .Becker 


buckets of 
me. 


How, thanks to the 900 paint, an old woman and 
her pets find a perfect ho 
Serena and the Cookie Lady Klem 


The story of the big black cat and the little Cookie Lady—and 
how Serena changed their 2. 

Snowshoe Paws Johnson 
A mischievous kitten was sent away from home but it came 
back and earned the right to stay. 

Third Grade 

Billy and the Bear... este ene Bannon 
Adventure of a little boy and an escaped circus bear 

The Drugstore Cat ..Petry 
An appealing story of a bob-tailed cat with a very short 
temper 

Fireman Casey ae Meeks 

interesting story about a fireboat How it protects ships 


An 
and buildings that line the water fron 


Herman, the Brave Pig Mason 


Herman was the runt of the litter and after he was given to 
Danny, he was not very important—excep’ as a favorite pet. 
Little Appaloosa Hader 
When Ben’s father gave him an Indian pony, a little appaloosa, 
nis fondest dream was realized 

Little-or-Nothing Henry 
An amusing story of a circus dog 

The Stubborn Donkey............................ Grautoff 


Story of a donkey who lived by himself in a shabby stable A 
4 


r 
little kindness can work wonder 


World Round 


A delightful first 
printed in large, be 


..Hogan 


picture ~~ geography with easy, jingly text 


»ld-faced type 








Pub Reading 
lisher’s Circle 
Price Price 
$1.85 $ 1.35 
1.00 -70 
1.00 -70 
1.50 1.05 
1.00 70 
1.00 -70 
2.00 1.40 
1.25 95 


2.10 1.50 
2.00 1.40 
2.00 1.40 


1.25 1.00 


2.00 1.40 
1.25 85 
2.00 1.35 


"$15.10 $10.60 


$ 2.50 $ 1.75 
2.00 1.35 
1.65 1.40 
1.50 1.05 
2.50 1.65 


2.00 1.40 
2.25 1.50 
2.00 1.50 


$16.40 $11.60 


Author 


Fourth Grade 


Secret Message 
that lives at a lt S. Army 
Cub Scouts after an accident 


Slobodkin 


camp in 


and the 


carrier pigeon 
Rescued by 


Bixxy 
Bixxy 


New Je rsey. 


Eddie and the Fire Engine 


little Eddie, 


Haywood 


The new iventures of this popular author’s fun- 


niest character 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: Connecticut Girl 

As pane 

mous fami 
John Marshall: Boy 


This childhood story shows the tra 
great Chief Justice of the Supreme 








Widdemar 


member of a fa 


¥ sasaa was the most imaginative 


Monsell 


that 


of Young America 


ts of character made a 


Court 


Pennywinks Clark 


The heart-warming story of ten lively brothers and one shy 
little girl 

The Secret Valley Bulla 
A Missouri family goes » California to find gold in 1849 

Too Many Cherries Carmer 


Story of Bill Bailey’s all-night drive to rush his father’s cherry 
crop to market Trucks and trucking delight all boys 
nea Franklin 


true-to-life tale of a mischievous red fox that lived in the 


Ro. ky Mountains 


Fifth Grade 


with Pioneers 


some authentic 


Browning 


stories of our early 


Adventuring 
Kentucky is the setting for 


settlers 
The Davenports and Cherry Pie Dalgliesh 
A story of family joys and sorro television program 


Als 
ir which the children and the poodle participate 


The Heuse at Noddy Cove . 
Ten-year-old Cordelia spends the summer with 
at Noddy Cove on the Maine Coast 


Foster 


her grandparents 


American Scout Tousey 


young Kit Carson spent his life riding the long trails 
The most trusted Indian Scout of the last century 


Kit Carson, 


How the 
of the West 


The Little Grey Men Watkins-Outchford 
Awarded the Carnegie Medal in England Full of woodland 
lore, it tells of the exciting and mysterious adventure of four 
gnomes 

Prairie Schooners West Comfort 


the things the Whitmore 


California 


and gold are 
their move to 


Adventure, hardships, 
family encountered in 


Sea Star—Orphan of Chincoteague Henry 


This new story is another grand tale of the famed wild ponies 
of Chincoteague Island 
Toby on the Sheep Drive Phelps 
Toby rescued the sheep from Le rustlers, helped with the 
drive and won the gift of a bur 
Ps 
Sixth Grade 
Canvas Castle vies aie Hager 
Winner of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation Award for 
Children's Literature e delightful story of the Harper 


in California. 


-Lenski 


r€ 
family and the wonderful year they spent 


Cotton in My Sack.. 


of an 


Here is an authentic picture of the life individual share- 
cropper and his famil 
The Flamingo Feather Munroe 
The adventures of French boy and the struggle between 
France and Spain or the country near St. Augustine, Florida. 
George Washington ..Foster 


A well-balanced biography with equal space given to all pe- 
are 


riods of Washington’s life. The pictures in blue and brown 
fascinating and informative 
I'll Take Cappy McCabe-Fagan 


how he solves problems 
horse should be sold. 


Van Riper 


boy’s love for a horse and 
when it seems the wonderful 


of the Sand Lots 


Story of a 
that arise 


Lou Gehrig: Boy 


The childhood of the boy who became a great athlete; more 
important, a fine character 

Melindy’s Happy Summer ‘ili Faulkner 
The experiment in human relations which was D. samaaaal tried 
with such success by the church people of Vermont. 

Stretch Smith Makes a Basket Lochlons 


of junior high basketball, full of exciting incidents and 


coaching hints 


A tale 
practical 


Send orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, 


A complete set of 64 


Pub- 
lisher’s 
Price 
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9 OF 
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“$12.70 
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1.05 
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1.40 
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ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE (Continued) 


New List of Grade School Library Books (Continued) 


Author 


Seventh Grade 
America’s Ethan Allen. co saints -Holbrook 


Across the pages of this rousing bi laaaaae strides the impres 
sive figure of one of America’s foremost patriots. 
Ben Hur Wallace 


An easy-to-read amen of Lew Wallace's exciting adventure 
story laid in the time of Christ 


Eric’s Girls tata --ee Malvern 
A romance of Old New York in the days of Peter Stuyvesant 
when Nieuw Amsterdam was a thriving town of 300 dwellings 
A delightful picture of the early Dutch settlers 

The Fire Patrol....... -Reynolds 


About two Junior Forest Wardens in an episode that ends in 
one of the worst forest fires in the Northwest 





Green Ginger Jar... ’ ' Judson 
Chicago’s Chinatown is the scene of the story People are 
much alike, whatever their race or nationality. 

Phantom Roan . Holt 
A pulse-tingling story of a boy’s devotion to a horse 

Prince of the Ranch, the Story ef a Collie Burt 
A touching story of the devotion of a boy and his dog to each 
other 

Robin Hood’s Arrow , Stone 


A new Robin Hood story that recaptures all the wonderful 
fascination of the old tales of the merry outlaws of Sherwood 


Pub- 
lisher’s 
Price 


2.50 


1.20 


2.00 


: 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


Reading 
Circle 
Price 


$ 1.80 


1.00 


1.70 


1.40 


1.75 


1.70 


1.60 


1.70 


$18.20 $12.65 


Pub 
isher’s 
Author Price 
— Grade 
Kagte ee he | Eee Grant $ 2.50 
| a le noe the most "famous of all American 
= pF, ongae fm iaes sailed the seas 
Escape on Skis... Stapp 2.50 
How three boys on a skiing ‘trip encountered unexpected enemies 
on winter-bound Ranier. 
Jeff White: Young Woodsman Dietz 2.50 
A thrilling s of the Maine Woods about a boy who wanted to 
join the Game Warden Service. 
Merry Makes a Choice..... McCormick 2.50) 


A first-rate novel about a girl who faces the problem of preparing 
for a teaching career. 

My American Heritage... -Henry-Pannell 00 
A treasury of American writin filled with the best-loved 
selections of prose and verse that everyone wants to read and 

a 


re-re 
North Winds Blow Free. Howard 2.50 
The story of a Mich girl who helped runaway siaves via the 
Underground Rail f 
Sea Beots ................... DuSoe 2.50 


A story portrayin vividly the hazards of deep-sea fishing off the 
coast of lower California 

Seng of the Pines... Havighurst 2.50 
Nils Thorson comes from Norway to prove his worth in is 
consin’s fields and logging camps Story based on authentic 
records and original research 


$20.50 


Complete Set—Publishers’ List Price $130.50 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid 


Note: Any number of books may be ordered. A premium 


will be included with each complete set 





$ 


2.75 


$ 1.85 


Porest 
; New List of High 
Andrew Jackson Nolan 
The first ‘‘se!f-made"’ man to become President, whose story 
marks one of the greatest turning points in American history 
Arctic Mood = inicepliaies ‘ Richards 


Appointed government teacher and nurse at Wainwright, Alask 
Alvey Richards tcli's of her experiences at this isolated 
post in the snowy wilderness 


The Bright Design Shippen 
An account of the development of electrical energy as told 
through the stories of the men who discovered and har 
nessed it 

Cedar’s Boy Meador 
This story of the harness track is published at the time of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Hambletonian 10, founding 
sire of the standardbred line 


Crocodile Crew Watkins 
Gives reality to the Florida coast and its inland waterways 
Desperate Voyage Caldwell 
An exciting account of the adventure of one man against the sea 
Eleanor Roosevelt , Knapp 


lively biography of a great world citizen, written for giris 
Plenty of anecdotes 


Fiddling Cowboy Regli 
Adve iture-loving Ross Gordon rode out of Illinois onte the Texas 
plains with a burning hope of becoming a whboy 

For a Whole Lifetime Lyon 
Everyone should do the job for which he is best fitted A 
serious junior novel for teen-age girls 

Gay Melody Kiser 
Melody at seventeen sets out to win an appointment to teach 
at Brier’s Nest School 

The Good Earth Buck 
The strugg’e for life of a family in China. This Nobel prize 
winning novel has been edited for school use 

Greek Myths Coolidge 
One of the most beautiful, authentic and readable collections of 
Greek myths ever published 

Hillhaven Thompson 
A new occupationa! therapist at Hillhaven Hospital is involved 
in the problems of adjusting to her work 


The House Under the Hill... Means 
Dee in our southwestern states unfolds the story of Elena 
Trujillo. a high school girl who rebelled against the village's 
old-fashioned ways. 

Kathie, the New Teacher Rosenheim 
Kathie finds she has many problems to solve during her first 
year of teaching. 

Leok Out for the Ostriches Juta 
A vivid story of brushes with deadly snakes and angry ostriches, 
his own bovhood adventures and experiences with native people 
of South Africa. 

Manners for Moderns Scott 

lere are the guides to social success for both girls and boys 
which may be read by either. 

“National Vetoet” ........ Ree Bagnold 

well loved story of Velvet Brown and her piebald horse 
that won the Aintree Grand National. 

Pecos Bill: Texas Cow Puncher .Felton 
Rattlesnakes, mountain lions, cyclones, and badmen could not 
Stop the fabulous Pecos Bill. 

Peter Nielsen’s Story. . .. Thorpe 
The exciting experiences of a boy in Den —a story of 
Peasant life and a boy’s dream to come to ‘America. 

The Rs ee Silliman 

ynamic and vigorous tale of high- school football and baseball. 





4.00 


$3.50 


2.50 
3.50 
2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


3.00 


2.50 


2.75 


2.80 


2.00 


2.00 


2.75 


1.70 


1.80 


1.60 


1.65 


1.70 


1.65 


2.00 


1.65 


2.00 


1.55 


2.25 


2.00 


2.15 


1.90 


School Library Books 


Ranger, a Dog ef the Forest Service Meek 2.50 
Heroically a Labrador retriever and = master, inseparable 
companions in the U. Fr 

The Rebel and the Turncoat Decker 2.50 


A story of 1775 when young Henry Prince was suddenly forced 
to make a choice between the British and American sides 
Rose Bowl All-American Jackson 2.50 
A football story relating the adventures of the University of 
Michigan team in tts competition for the Rose Bow! came 
Seven Beaver Skins... ‘ serry 2.50 
ste the Dutch “in New_ Amsterdam Conflict between 
satronne -# the West Indian Company changes the course of 
history 


Shadow of the Hawk... Trease 2.50 
mn adventurous journey into the Balkans in search of a lost 
Greek potarnne ne Reflects the splendid spirit of the Rena 

Sky ner to Mystery........... Knight 2.50 


Drama and intrigue in the clouds | on the skyroads from Saudi 
Arabia to Alaska to Dutch Guian: 
Start of the Trail............. Rich 2.50 
A story of the son of a me wa =. in the State of Maine and 
his summer as a guide into the d woods 





The Story of Phillis Wheatley. Graham 2.75 
The Boston slave irl, poss of the American Revolutio: who 
translated Ovid at 

Sue Barton, Neighborhood Nurse soylston 2.50 
The exciting experiences a red-headed, vivacious gir and 
her personal problems as Neighborhood Nurse 

Sword in Sheath... Norton 2.50 


Here is a rousing tale of modern adventure in the East Indies 

The Team : O’ Rourke 2.50 
An authentic story. “or. 2 bi league baseball season as seer 
through the eyes of coach and manager 

TR. Be inne Monaghan 5.00 
An authority on Hlinois history, Mr. Monaghan has assembled 
a select group of | paintings, and photographs which 

depict the political, cultural, and industrial growth of the state 











Towboat AER a eee Melton 4.00 
An absorbing story at the “turn of the century of Tom Briggs 
and his rise from waif to pilot. 

Turn in the Read... Dickson 2.50 


Isabel Worthin x ana her ‘family move from Shanty Row to 
the house in 


Vinnie Ream ont “Mr. Lincoln Hubbard 2.75 
In the rotunda of our Capitol in Washington, D. ¢ staids a 
white marble statue of Abraham Lincoln This is the story of 


that statue and of the seventeen-year-old girl who modeled th« 
great President from life. 


The Voice of the Coyote Dobie 400) 
The eee life, history and world of legend that surround the 
coyot 

Wanda Gag, the Stery of An Artist Scott 3.00 


Inspiring story a twice-talented girl whose wonderful 
stories and I have strirred the imagination of readers 
throughout the world. 


Wildlife for America... Graham 2.50 
hat wildlife means to our agriculture, our forests, our 
pa and esthetic enjoyment Striking photographs on 
every page. 





Your Young Life... ia ial Hall 2.50 
A fast-paced novel full of amusing incidents as wel! as a lot of 
authentic information on magazine work and careers in genera! 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price . 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid. 





$110.67 





Reaciinx 
Cire'e 


Price 


$ 1.90 


1.70 


1.70 
1.80 


$14.55 


$92.50 
book 


2.00 


1.90 


200 


2.00 


2.00 


$82.50 


Note: Any number of books may be ordered. A premium book 


will be included with each complete set. 


orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 
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MELODIES 


RHYTHMIC 
ACTIVITIES 





FOLK 
DANCES 
GAMES 


RECORDS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


al 
for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from 


all parts of the nation, RCA Victor is | 
re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the | 
educational series that has been popular | 


with schools for many years. 

These RCA Victor records were origi- 
nally selected and recorded to aid in 
accomplishing specific aims and objectives 
in the school music program. Thev are 
recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard 
records for use in the classroom. 


Catalog Includes 
Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of 
titles in suchclassifications as : Songs, Melo- 
dies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 

These RCA Victor Records are made 
of non-breakable vinyl plastic. They play 
at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
notice and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 














| Educational Services, Dept. 133-1 cA ; 
: Radio Corporation of America Ab : 
g Camden, N. J. 1 
- Please send me catalog of single records in : 
; the RCA Victor Educational Series. . 
§ Name ‘ 
' 7 
= School a 
t ' 
= Street * 
' ' 
8 Ci ' 
5 City State__ 1 

a 


2 





KICKING, BITING, 
AND THROWING STONES 


Dear Miss Angel: 
No reader of ILLino1is EpucaTion 
should miss Carroll E. Brown’s comments 


| in the “Dear Substitute” symposium of 


the April issue 


Ever so often in a profession there 


| comes a man with deep insight—a man who 
| sees through that profession’s problems to 


| 


| and teaching. 


the very core. For schoolteaching, Mr 
Brown is such a man. He knows children 
In a few firm, clear lines, 
he paints a memorable self-portrait 


Don’t miss the poetic justice in Mr 
Brown’s decision to use the universal 
weapons of children: calling names, 
creating scapegoats, and shattering pres- 
tige with group scorn. One wonders why 
he fails to list kicking, biting, and throw 
ing stones. 

Take note, all ye who enter this pro- 
fession: some of you can look forward to 
the superb generalship of men like this- 
tough-minded, realistic men who under- 
stand that schoolroom art and music are 
little luxuries to be parceled out to well 
behaved children as gifts from teachers 
who have little else to give. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Brown. You will be glad 
to know that I have had signal success in 
using a lightweight chair and a leather 
whip with the little snarlers. 

—Henry M. Brickett, Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights. 


STRONG ENOUGH TO HELP 
A MILD LITTLE FELLOW 


My bit of advice to substitutes was an 
elaboration of the sheet given 
every Chicago school. Ours has 
changed so much at teacher suggestion, 
that it is strong enough to help a mild 
little fellow manage a room that a foot- 
ball star couldn't 

Experts tell us that if 
schools do not give children the security 
of proper control, mob psychology will 
take over and give play to meaner im- 


subs in 


been 


homes and 


| pulses and nice children and teachers may 


be hurt. (See the New York papers.) 


Our eighth grade averages tenth grade 
in reading ability, ninth in arithmetic, 
etc. We intend to improve on that. Not 
10 orders a year come out of the office 
Problems are discussed and voted on, 
which improves any class or schooi. Most 
matters are settled by committees. For 
discipline, we use the therapy of Dr. 
Rogers’ non-directive counseling, which 
makes each one see his problem and decide 
for himself how he will meet it. About 
two disciplinary cases come to the office a 
week, and a third of these unknown to 
teachers. 

. Self-appointed committees of pupils 
report. ... 
—Carro_t E. Brown, principal, Sherman 
Elementary School, Chicago. 


September, 


TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR SUBSTITUTES 


Dear Miss Angel: 

In the February number of your publica- 
tion, which I have just indexed for our 
Education Index, I was interested in the 
teacher who could find no periodical ma- 
terial that would be of help to a substitute 
teacher. Her letter appeared in the 
“Teachers Speak Up” column. 

In the Education Index for the last 
three year period we have listed the fol- 
lowing articles: 

M. 


“Are Substitutes Unqualified,” by M. M 


Gillet. Journal of Education 131:122-4 Ap 48 
“Substitute: He Gets a Well-Rounded Educa 
tion,” by D. E. Gunning. Clearing House 22:170-2 
N °47 
“Substitute Teache: Her Peregrinations,” by 
Cc. B. Drum. Michigan Educational Journal 25: 
472-4 My °48 


“Teacher for a Day; Helps for the Substitute 
Teacher,” by M. E. McCaughna. Grade Teacher 
65:56+ Ap °48 

“Time for Teachers to Study Their Problems,” 
by A, Pittman. Educational Leadership 5:438-41 
Ap °48 

“Learning to Be a Good Substitute,” by H. J 


Arthur. Grade Teacher 66:14-15 Ap °49 
“Substitute Teacher,” by T. P. Hedden. Jn» 
structor 58:10 F °49 
“Give the Substitute Teacher a Break and 


Avoid Those Administrative Headaches,” by R. W. 
Melendy and F. Jay. il Nation’s Schools 45:37-9 
Mr ’50 

DorotHy Ross CARPENTER, editor, Ed- 
ucation Index, H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. 





HE POPPED A BUTTON 


Dear Irv: 

On the bulletin board outside the en- 
trance to the NEA library there is an ex- 
hibit of covers from state education 
journals. I popped a botton off my new 
spring suit as I walked by this morning 
and noticed that three of the dozen covers 
on display are from ILLINoIs EDUCATION. 
Through you I wish to convey congratu- 
lations to Hope Angel for the fine work 
she is doing with the magazine and for 
this informal recognition that has been 
given to it. 


Roy K. WILson, assistant director, press 
and radio relations, National Education 
Association. 


1950 ¢ ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
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—Photo from Bloomington Public Schools 


THE BEGINNING of 
ture for these two youngsters in Bloom- 
ington symbolizes the 


great adven- 


-4 first day of school 
y ines everywhere. Respect 
those two children 


and remember your responsibility to them 
Their future is in your hands 
e 

SCHOOL IS A CARNIVAL, TOO 
or so the editor told herself as an excuse 
to use the fine picture by Samuel Myslis 
of Chicago on this month’s cover. There 
is always “Something Different” going 
on, there are “A Million Laughs” if you 
have a sense of humor (If you haven't, 
you shouldn’t be a teacher.), and some- 
times it seems that everything goes round 
in circles. 

° 

IT’S only a short jump from carnivals 
to circuses and zoos, and did you know 
that teachers as well as wives and bosses 
are often amazingly like animals? We're 
following the current trend toward human 
zoos with our own version, the first in- 
stallment of which is on page 21. We hope 


you enjoy it. 
. 


ARE YOU BLUE? You may be later 
if you don’t vote the “Blue Ballot” to 
make it easier to amend our 1870-model 
state constitution. Did you know that 
under this constitution, if the federal 
constitution did not supersede it, women 
would not be able to vote in Illinois? 

. 

DON’T BE MISLED by the term 
“Gateway Amendment.” It will not ap- 
pear on the ballot. The ballot, however, 
will be blue. So, vote the blue ballot! 
Richard G, Browne has an excellent arti- 
cle on page 14 which tells the reasons why. 

. 

APPROPRIATELY, Bill Bentley, the 
author of the short article, “Right 
Dress!”, on page 29, was a member of 
the commandant and _ athletic coaching 
staffs at Western Military Academy in 
Alton for two years. (He also taught 
high school at Griggsville one year.) His 
article will be of especial interest to men 
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Editorially Speaking 





MID-CENTURY YEAR IS 
CRUCIAL FOR EDUCATION 


The mid-century year of the educational history of 
Illinois may prove to be a crucial one in many respects. 
The provision of adequate school finances will be a main 
point of concern. Increased enrollments, the dearth of 
qualified teachers, particularly at the elementary level, 
the continuing need for better salaries for teachers, and 
the great need for new school buildings, new and addi- 
tional equipment, and general improvement in the phys- 
ical properties of the schools, emphasize this point. The 
rapid expansion of pupil transportation, services to 
atypical children, and school lunches, and the necessity 
for the extension of school services into new fields require 
increased financial support. 


The great question the people of Illinois, their boards 
of education, their governor, and their legislators must 
solve is that of ways and means whereby the necessary 
support may be provided. 


The IEA, its 42,000 members, and the friends of public 
education throughout the state must be prepared to assist 
in the solution of this problem. A first step is support 
to the proposed Gateway Amendment to the state con- 
stitution. Through approval of the Blue Ballot in the 
November election, the amendatory process in constitu- 
simplified toward constructive, 
amendments geared to modern 


tional change may be 
equitable constitutional 
needs. 


A second step is the consideration of various revenue 
proposals to the end that the state and the local districts 
may have sufficient funds to meet the needs of the schools. 
These needs include the provision for teachers’ salaries 
from $2600 to $6000 for properly qualified and experi- 
enced teachers, and for minimum teacher salary require- 
ments from $1800 to $2600 (according to teacher prepa- 
ration) set by new state law. 


Such proposed minimum salary requirements can be 
financed if the state guarantees an equalization program 
at $160 per pupil ADA in required minimum local taxes 
and state support. Such a program will require increased 
state appropriations for the common school fund, for spe- 
cial education, and for allied services, in the amount of 
$30,000,000, approximately, for the biennium. 
program is now provided in the Illinois statutes, but 


Such a 


additional funds must be provided as indicated, if it is to 
be fully financed and administered. This is a prime 
necessity to the educational welfare of the children of the 
state. Anything less will be at their cost. 


6 


Insofar as the teaching profession is concerned, a far 
more adequate state minimum salary law, provisions for 
adequate increments beyond the minimum, continued im- 
provement in school organization and administration, and 
adequate funds for this improvement are essential. With 
provision of these needs, the mid-century school year will 
go down in history as one of great significance in Illinois 
history. Without them the year will be marked as a 
year of retrogression, highly inimical to the boys and 
girls, the state, the various communities the schools 
should serve, and to the teaching profession. 


The mid-century school year in Illinois will be one of 
fateful decision. 
—IrvinG F. PEARSON 


TO PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS: 
THIS ONE’S ON US! 


This issue of ILLINoIs EpucATION is being sent in bulk 
to schools throughout the state for distribution to new 
teachers and others who are not yet members of the 
Illinois Education Association. This is in keeping with 
our promise last spring that we would try to get the 
magazine to new members without delay. 


Downstate, where membership in the IEA is almost 
100 percent, we are sending free magazines for new 
teachers and other prospective members until their 
names can be placed on the mailing list as members 
during the general revision of the list for their IEA 
division. The copies are being mailed to those city and 
county superintendents who have promised to see that 
the magazines reach the new teachers and other non- 
members in their school systems. 


In Chicago, we are sending copies of the September 
issue to each school (in most cases to the IEA mem- 
bership chairman or the principal) for distribution to 
new teachers and non-members. 


Ittinois EpucaTion is the magazine of 90 percent 
of the teachers of the state. We would like for it to be 
the magazine of all the teachers. 


So, if you are not a member of the Illinois Education 
Association, we hope you will accept this copy of the IEA 
magazine with our compliments, read about the work 
of the association, and decide to help with that work 
by becoming an IEA member. 


It is for you and your school and your students that 


the Illinois Education Association works. 
—Hope ANGEL 
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Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 

The high fidelity of tape captures every inflec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 
needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 








LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. IE-80 

Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Nome 





Address 





ee lh) 





GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 
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LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which .. . 


ne ; 
y ¥ 





Sy 





. Students record the same material. Playbacks of both 
recordings give students invaluable help. 





SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 
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IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH”’ brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “‘Scotch”” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, ““3M"’ Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. e 
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in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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—IEA Photo by Lester R. 
































































Bi Illinois Education Association 
“marches on,” in the excellent com- 
pany of other alert state associations, 
proudly carrying its own banner and 
that of the NEA. As an association 
we have achieved much under the 
capable guidance of an executive sec- 
retary- with vision, several boards of 
directors with ideals and ideas, and 
a headquarters staff with boundless 
energy and enthusiasm. Through 
their efforts the IEA accom- 
plished great things for the children 
and the teachers of Illinois. 


has 


Success Story 


The story of its accomplishments 
in improving our educational stand- 
ards through leadership and legisla- 
tion is as stirring as many an Amer 
ican “success story.” For almost 97 
years it has been forging ahead to 
bring Illinois to the forefront in mat- 
ters educational, but not all of its 
dreams have yet been dreamed nor 
all of its goals accomplished. During 
the next three years, before our cen- 
tennial observance, much remains to 
be done. 

I have high hopes for the IEA 
as an organization continuing to ex- 
ert educational leadership; our head- 
quarters staff, our board of directors, 
our governing committees, our divi- 
sion officers—these leaders will not 
fail us. I feel confident that the legis 
lative committee will bring out, as a 
result of its study, some excellent 
suggestions for necessary legislation ; 
that it, together with the public rela- 
tions committee and all of us on the 
home front, will convince the public 
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Professionalism 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


Your new president tells her dreams for the year. 


By EDITH T. WENTWORTH 
Teacher 


DeKalb Township High School 


and the legislators that the children 
of Illinois will be benefited by these 
changes. 
my desire to dwell on these legisla- 
tive proposals; I am dreaming an- 
other dream! 

My hope is that the teachers of 
Illinois, 46,000 strong, will measure 
up to the standards which the people 
of Illinois have a right to expect of 
teachers for whom they have made 
such excellent provision during the 
past few years: teachers to whom they 
have granted tenure, an unexcelled 
pension law, greatly improved certi- 
fication standards, the privilege of 
sick leave, and other welfare measures 
far beyond those of many states. 

As a group we have given gen- 
erously of our time, our service, our 
interest to the community; we have 
been aware of our responsibilities. 
Just as other people’s responsibilities 
have increased, with the 
times, so have ours; and just as other 
people have found competition for 
their activities, so have we. Hence 
this hope that we can grow as our 
material gains are growing and as our 
teaching problems increase. 

Last fall the Illinois Association of 
Classroom adopted that 
name for the significance of the ini 
tials—I ACT! 
year’s slogan ‘Professionalizing the 
Profession.” Every affiliated local 
organization heard much about that 
slogan, but, regrettably, that included 
only a small proportion of the total 
teaching profession of Illinois. For 
this reason, it seems to me it could 
well be the goal of the IEA this year. 


however, 


Teachers 


They chose as their 


September, 


It is not my province nor 


1950 e 


If we were to adopt such a slogan, 
where would it lead us? I could list 
here the criteria for a profession by 
which we might measure our Illinois 
teachers, but you can find them well- 
expressed by Robert H. Morrison in 
the March issue of the NEA Journal. 
$y this criteria, Illinois teachers 
would rate well as a_ professional 
group; we may be proud of them. 

When | think of living up to the 
slogan, however, I find myself think- 
ing of the individual teacher. How 
professional am 1? How professional 
are you? Have you tested yourself 
by the questionnaire in the April 
NEA Journal? 1 have, and _ have 
been “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” Some of us may 
find our weaknesses in one area, 
others in another. The first char- 
acteristic of a_ really professional 
teacher, it seems to me, would be 
the admission of his own weaknesses 
and an earnest effort to overcome 
them. 


Professional Teacher 


A “professional” teacher is inter- 
ested not only in his daily work and 
his efforts to do more for the children 
in his care, but also in working with 
other teachers to help improve com 
ditions for all children. One voice 
may be rather weak, but one hundred 
voices united in a worth-while proj- 
ect at the local level, the combined 
ideas of one hundred alert minds— 
these can really achieve the better 
ment of our school system. Those 
hundred voices and hundred _ ideas 
locally, augmented by 42,000 more in 
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the IEA and 450,000 in the NEA, 
can bring about a great professional 
awakening. 

It is a truism, to be sure, that “in 
unity there is strength”; our profes- 
sional organizations, if we will let 
them, can bring about that unity. 
The strength of our nation depends 
upon the strength of individuals; 
teachers are responsible for those in- 
dividuals’ attitudes. Although by law 
we are prevented from teaching re- 
ligion in our schools, we have no 
such constraint in regard to moral 
and spiritual training. In fact, the 
NEA delegates assembled in St. Louis 
in July unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion stating that moral and spiritual 
values are fundamental to the be- 
havior patterns of individuals and 
recommending that “teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and in-service pro- 
grams stress continually not only the 
qualities needed for good teaching 
but also the methods through which 
such values may be developed.” 

I should be very happy to see the 
IEA take the lead in instituting such 
programs in Illinois. Perhaps we 
could follow the excellent example 
of Kentucky and find a satisfactory 
way to bring such ideals into all our 
teaching. 

Only teachers with a_ vitalized 
philosophy of life can instill those 
ideals into the minds and characters 
of students. We have such teachers 
in our state by the hundreds, yes, by 
the thousands. We can increase that 
number, too, by studying the sug- 


gested Code of Ethics for Illinois 
teachers and by revising it vhere 





necessary so that the resultant prod- 
uct may be an IEA Code, demo- 
cratically written and democratically 
adopted and observed. 

This is my dream for this year! 

Let each teacher read with pride 
the past history of the IEA and pre- 
pare himself to be a vital part of the 
accomplishments of the next three 
years; only thus will our centennial 
observance be a true indication of our 
professional cooperation. Let us work 
together—classroom teacher and ad- 
ministrator, realizing that we are 
equally necessary to the successful op- 
eration of Illinois schools! 


It’s Contagious 


Let us be cognizant of the needs 
in our own community and put our 
major emphasis there, for no one else 
can do that for us; but let us not be 
indifferent to statewide, nationwide, 
and worldwide needs! If we could 
all attend meetings of the IEA, the 
NEA, and the WOTP, we would all 
strive harder to “measure up” to the 
stature of our profession. For just 
as childhood diseases are contagious, 
so is professionalism, when we meet 
the minds of others working toward 
the same goal. 

Do you know the seal of the Illi- 
nois Education Association? On the 
map of Illinois is a hand holding 
aloft the lighted torch of truth. It is 
our personal and professional duty to 
the those true 


carry on ideals of 


teachers who have gone before us. 
Adventure in professionalism is our 


business ! 





—Photo by 
Eugene Taylor, 
St. Louis 


WITH NEA PRESIDENT Corma Mowrey at the NEA convention are Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary; J. Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon, re-elected as 
an NEA director from Illinois; and IEA President Edith T. Wentworth. 
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Whadame uitheleel 


To Edith Wentworth, being presi 
dent of the Illinois Asso 
ciation is about the nicest thing that 
could happen to anyone. She believes 
in the organization, and she wants 
it to continue to make great progress 
during her year at the helm. 

And Edith Wentworth is used to 
putting her all into the things sh« 
attempts. She is one of those persons 
of whom you wonder, “How can she 
do it?” 

At DeKalb Township High School, 
where she has taught all but one year 
since 1923 (Subjects: 
lish, Latin.), she has sponsored the 
Y-Teens Club ever since she organ 
ized it 26 years ago, has coached de 
bate and individual speech events for 
about 20 years, has had charge of 


Education 


speech, Eng 


commencement programs for about 15 
years, has been sponsor of the Latin 
Club, class adviser at various times, 
and attendance officer for girls for two 
years, and has had so many individ 
ual jobs that even she couldn’t begin 
to name them. 


Busy Bee 


Besides that, she’s the kind of pet 
son who is always going out of het 
way to do nice things. When her 
small apartment at 208 Augusta Ave 
nue isn’t full of high school young 
sters preparing a radio broadcast or 
getting special coaching for a debate, 
it’s the scene for suppers and teas 
and other kinds of entertainment for 
the Y-teens cabinet, students who en 
tered contests, teachers who are going 
to get married, IEA members who 
are in town for meetings, and many 
other groups. 

(Perhaps it is natural that she 
should like people around her for 
she was the fifth of eight children. ) 

She takes her professional asso 
ciation work seriously. 
chairman of the High School Teach 
ers of DeKalb County. In the Rock 
River Division of the IEA was 
first a member and then chairman of 
the public relations committee, chair- 
man of the executive committee, vice 
president, and then president. She 
was finance chairman of the 
association for three years before be 


She was once 


she 


state 
coming president. 
Also, she was secretary-treasurer 


of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
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of Speech for two years, and held 
that position with the local PTA for 
two years before becoming secretary 
for a year. She has been a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 


tion in Illinois for two years. 
Full Summers 
This summer she attended the 
NEA convention in St. Louis, the 


pre-convention workshop on teacher 
education at Bloomington, Ind., the 
post-convention one at Lindenwood 
College on teaching international un- 
derstanding, and the delegate assem- 


bly of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession at Ottawa, 


Canada. And she enjoyed every min- 
ute of it!) During the 10 days which 
she had to herself in August, she 
organized ideas for IEA speeches this 
year—and addressed her Christmas 
cards. 

(Usually a Christmas card from 
Edith Titcomb Wentworth includes 
an original verse.) 

An Iowan, Miss Wentworth went 
to elementary and high school at State 
Center, received her A.B. at Grinnell 
College (majors, Latin and German), 
and earned her M.A. in speech at the 
University of lowa. Between degrees, 
“to broaden my horizons,” she spent 
four summers at Drake, one at North- 
western, and one at Wisconsin. This 
was in addition to four summers at 
lowa. 

Since her M.A., “just because I 
like to go to school,” she has spent 
a summer at Cornell University, a 
summer at Ohio State, a week’s work- 
shop at New York University, and 
a three weeks’ workshop at Michigan 
State College. 

Before coming to DeKalb, she 
taught five years in lowa—one at 
Gladbrook, three at Eldora, and one 
at Mount Pleasant. In 1944-45 she 
taught in Eustis, Fla., while caring for 
her mother. That was her only year 


away from DeKalb since she went 
there in 1923. 
Other Joys 
Other organizations which have 


claimed her time and in which she 
has been an officer or committee 
chairman include the Congregational 
Church, Delta Kappa Gamma, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
American Association of University 
Women, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and PEO. For several 
years she has been adviser of the 
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—Photo by Fredericks Studio, Mt. Vernon 


Many "apples" come to teachers who give membership, cooperation, profes- 
sionalism, loyalty, and teamwork to help their professional association grow. 


How the member ' 


‘roots" of the Illinois Education Association feed into the 


sections, divisions, and state governing bodies, and branch out to produce 


“the fruits of cooperative action" 


is shown in this tree-diagram designed by 


Helen Ryan and displayed at the NEA convention. 





Inter-Church Youth Organization, 
and for more than 20 years has been 
responsible for inter-denominational 
Easter Sunrise Service, which she 
started in 1925. 

Among her chief joys for recrea- 
tion (“if and when there is any 
time”), she lists swimming first. 
Then come reading, travel, listening 
to mystery stories on the radio, writ- 
ing letters, bridge, housekeeping 


September, 


(“cooking and cleaning—not sew- 
ing’) and entertaining. 

When Miss Wentworth accepted 
the president’s gavel during the Illi- 
nois Breakfast at the NEA conven- 
tion, she said in reference to her size, 
“The IEA will have a big backing.” 

And knowing Edith T. Wentworth, 
we agree that the IEA does have a 
big backing—a president who is big 
in vision and big in service. 
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Due 250 Illincisans who were among 
3300 delegates at the National Education 
Association convention in St. Louis July 
3 to 7 were a mighty proud group. They 
saw one of “IIlinois’ own”—Paul Grigsby, 
general superintendent of the Granite City 
Community Schools and president of the 
IEA in 1948-49—elected without opposi- 
tion as first vice-president of the NEA. 

Mr. Grigsby, who was elected as an 
honorary vice-president of the NEA last 
year and is chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the NEA and American Legion, 
had some enthusiastic rooting from the 
home folks. They talked him up among 
people who visited the Illinois headquar- 
ters room in the Statler Hotel, and among 
the NEA directors and association presi- 
dents from other states who were guests 
at the Illinois breakfast on Tuesday 
morning. 

They took pride in passing out'a folder 
about their candidate; Heath candy bars 
with the legend, “An Illinois Product for 
the NEA—Paul A. Grigsby for First 
Vice-President”; and folding fans with 
a mountain scene on the front and a re- 
minder on the back that Paul Grigsby 
would be “A Mountain of Strength and 
Character.” 


Seconded by Missouri 


The nomination speech for Mr. Grigsby 
was given by J. Lester Buford of Mt. 
Vernon, who is one of the two NEA 
directors for Illinois. The nomination 
was seconded by the Missouri delegation, 
which can lay part claim to Mr. Grigsby, 
since he attended school and got his first 
professional experience in their state. 

Mr. Buford also acted as toastmaster at 
the Illinois Breakfast on the Fourth of 
July, at which drum-shaped programs 
made by pupils of Thelma Elson in Peoria 
directed people to “Beat the Drum for 
Paul Grigsby.” 





- Keener, and Mrs. Irving F. Pearson. 
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An Illinois Product 
for the NEA 


Paul Grigsby of Granite City, former IEA president, is 


elected first vice-president of the national association. 


The new president of the IEA, Miss 
Edith T. Wentworth of DeKalb, received 
her gavel at the breakfast from the re- 
tiring president, Edward E. Keener of 
Chicago. Miss Wentworth also gave 
the breakfast greetings, and a tribute to 
retiring IEA officers. NEA officers at 


the speakers’ table were introduced by 


Miss Helen K. Ryan, NEA director and 
IEA field assistant, and other guests were 
introduced by hosts and hostesses at the 
respective tables. Wendell C. Kennedy 
led community singing 

There were 337 persons at the breakfast. 
Candidate Grigsby was presented, and, 
appropriately, vocal music was by two 
students from his school. 

Mr. Grigsby, his wife, Martha, and 
other Illinois officials were in the recep- 
tion line on Thursday evening when the 
candidates were presented, and on Friday 
night, after the votes had been counted 
and the winners announced, Illinois held 
a special reception in his honor. 

Twenty-five gallons «f punch and 20 
pounds of cookies were served to well- 
wishers who came to the affair, which was 
just down the hall from a similar cele- 
bration for Miss Corma Mowrey, director 
of professional relations for the West 


—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


GOOD WISHES of lllinoisans and others came to Candidate Grigsby during 
a reception in honor of those seeking office in the National Education Associa- 
tion. W. J. Goreham of Sidell shakes hands with Mr. Grigsby, who is in line with 
Mrs. Grigsby soft. IEA President Edith T. Wentworth, Past-president Edward 
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Virginia State Education Association, who 
was elected president. 

Other officers whom Illinoisans helped 
to elect were Gertrude E. McComb of 
Terre Haute, Ind., treasurer; and Martha 
A. Shull of Portland, Ore., and Ruth 
M. Evans of Denver, Colo., new members 
of the executive committee 


Buford Re-elected 


J. Lester Buford of Mt. Vernon was 
re-elected to another three-year term as 
NEA director for Illinois. Mr. Buford 
conducted one of the Illinois delegate 
meetings and Miss Ryan presided at the 
other one. 

Illinoisans also let themselves be heard 
on the assembly floor. A group from 
Chicago presented a resolution on “Ed- 
ucation for Peace and Security,” and 
Irving F. Pearson, IEA executive sec- 
retary, presented a resolution urging Con 
gress to take action on statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. Both passed. 

Delegates adopted a bylaw stating that 
only those cities shall be considered for 
convention purposes where it is possbile to 
provide a maximum degree of equality 
for all members of the association. An 
other bylaw would ban Communists from 
NEA membership. 

In the Illinois headquarters, Mr. 
Grigsby’s picture had a prominent place. 
Also displayed were pictures of old and 
new schools and projected schools in 
Illinois; scenes from the IEA film strip, 
“Our Teachers”; clippings from ILLINOIS 
EpucaTion ; and charts showing profes- 
sional association growth in the state. Of 
especial interest tou visitors was a large 
drawing of the IEA “tree,” rooted in 
membership, cooperation, professionalism, 
loyalty, and teamwork, with benefits to 
the teachers represented as apples; and 
a Grecian urn containing earth from the 
Parthenon which was later presented to 
the tomb of Abraham Lincoln by the 
Greek Secondary School Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Several Illinoisans worked on special 
committees for the convention, and several 
took part in discussion groups. (They 
went to a leaders’ “school” for two days 
before the convention.) Women Delegates 
held a special breakfast on Thursday 
morning. And many delegates from this 
state attended the large banquet of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers on 
Tuesday evening. 
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W 
E only have two hats left that 


aren't being shown in the big style 
show next week,” the millinery in- 
structor informed me as she tried a 
tricky brown straw on my head. “I’m 
sorry we don't have a bigger selec- 
tion.” But it was a perfect fit, so | 
walked out feeling very proud of my 
first hand-made hat and its Dunbar 
label. 
Public School 


Dunbar Trade School, a part of the 
Chicago public schools, is located at 
4401 St. Lawrence Avenue in Chi- 
cago. It is a four-year high school 
primarily for those students inter- 
ested in a vocational rather than a 
strictly academic education. 

Clifford J. Campbell, director of 
the school, had just taken me on a 
conducted tour of the entire physical 
plant of the school. As this was our 
last stop, I had already heard a great 
deal about the big style show the fol- 
All of the clothing, 
dressmaking, tailoring 
were working very hard on the beau- 


lowing week. 


and classes 
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Vocational | 


Chicago. 


tiful dresses, suits, formals, and coats 
to be finished in time for the show. 
A great many were already completed 
and they even let me peek to “ooh and 
ah” at those. 

Out in back of the main building, 
housed in portables and other emer- 
gency buildings, there is every kind 
of shop course imaginable—bricklay- 
ing, plastering, painting and decorat- 
ing, auto mechanics, aviation me- 
chanics, cabinetmaking, plumbing, 
shoe repairing, sheetmetal work, ra- 
dio, printing, office practice, machine 
shop, foundry, welding, commercial 
art, beauty culture, architectural draft- 
ing, and many others. 

In one building, the bricklayers are 
busy building a little brick room right 
in the middle of their shop. When 
they finish, the plasterers come in 
from their own shop next door, to 
test their skill on the inside of the 
brick room. In this way the related 
shops work together to save time, 
space, and expense. 

In another shop the paper hangers 
have their own little partitioned rooms 
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‘“‘Vocational competency equals 


dustrial relationships.” 



























manipulative skills plus related tech- 
nical knowledge plus social and in- 


That is the 


success formula which guides the 
program at Dunbar Trade School in 
Student Virgis Hayes put 
some of these things into a mural 


he painted to symbolize the school. 


By 


CHRISTINE BROWN 


Field Assistant 


Illinois Education 


raining 
with a Success Formula 


with every conceivable obstacle such 
as pipes, protruding chimneys, and 
other problems they may meet in day- 
to-day, on-the-job work. The instruc- 
tor feels that “there is no point in 
giving them a smooth wall to paper. 
They just don’t come that way.” 

All of these courses are taught by 
highly qualified teachers. Of the 74 
persons on the faculty, 51 hold bache- 
lor’s degrees and 26 have had master’s 
degree work or more. The faculty is 
completely inter-racial. The ratio is 
about fifty-fifty. 


Cooperative Staff 


When Mr. Campbell took over the 
directorship of the trade school eight 
years ago, its standing and enroll- 
ment were both extremely low. He 
made drastic staff changes to raise the 
quality of the school’s offerings. Only 
two teachers have transferred from 
the school since that time. This 
marvelous record, despite crowded 
conditions, speaks highly for the 
spirit of cooperation among faculty 
members. 
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In many of the shops (especially 
plumbing, carpentry, and the like), 
union rating certificates of the in- 
structors were displayed on the walls, 
answering my question about union 
sanction and cooperation before it was 
asked. And the instructors were all 
eager to tell of the students they have 
graduated into good-paying jobs. 

Not only do union men teach many 
of the classes, but the night school 
finds many tradesmen coming back 
for improvement and advancement in 
their own vocation. Veterans also 
make up a large percentage of the 
evening school attendance. 


Two Shifts 


During the day school, because of 
the vast growth during Mr. Camp- 
bell’s administration, two shifts are 
necessary. The advanced students 
come in the morning and the younger 
ones in the afternoon. Although the 
split-shift system is recognized by Mr. 
Campbell and the Chicago board of 
education as undesirable, it is neces- 
sary at present to take care of 1900 
students and 74 teachers in facilities 
meant for 400 students and 16 teach- 
ers. 

On the walls of the corridors in the 
main building, murals were being 
painted by students in the painting 
and interior decorating classes. Sev- 
eral boys were at work on their paint- 
ings, so engrossed that they didn’t 
realize we had 
On one wall was a beautiful landscape 


stopped to watch. 
and not far away was what I would 
have called a very surrealistic paint- 
ing. The artist was not at work, but 
Mr. Campbell interpreted the painting 
as symbolic of Dunbar—with tools, 
products of different shops, academic 
work, sports, the diploma, and finally 
the all-powerful greenbacks which 
each student hopes to earn after com- 
pleting his education. Explained that 
way the painting seemed very logical 
and sensible—not surrealistic at all. 
But not all the art work consisted 
of pictures. Above the water foun- 
tain was such realistic “marble” that 
I had to be told it was only paint. 
At another spot the doorways were all 
beautiful knotty pine panelling—or so 
they seemed. Some classrooms, too, 
had been redecorated to give the old 
building as cheerful and bright an 
appearance as mere paint can do. 





“We believe in making use of every 
part of our school facilities for our 
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teaching, even the walls themselves,” 
explained Mr. Campbell. 

Each art student was given a panel 
in the corridor with which he could 
do anything he chose. (No continuity 
between adjoining panels was ex- 
pected.) The effect was already 
striking, even though some pictures 
were in a half-finished stage, some 
were completed, and some were still 
only bare outlines. Many were beau- 
tifully realistic, others were funny, 
but they all gave evidence of the work 
of artisitc, well-trained fingers. 

Mr. Campbell insists that every 
Dunbar student receive an academic 
background sufficient to take him on 
to college. The curriculum has been 
set up so that graduates may go to 
college, to advanced trade schools, or 
to engineering colleges and institutes 
without handicap. And many have. 

First, of course, Dunbar is a voca- 
tional school, offering the high school 
student a chance to learn a trade so 
that he may earn a living as soon as 
he leaves high school. But academic 
work is necessary even in the various 
trades. In almost no trade is it pos- 
sible to be a skilled worker without a 


DIRECTOR Clifford J. Campbell 
(pictured at right with students 
Norman Hines, Eugene Davis, 
and Anna Joyce Robinson) wants 
Dunbar graduates to have both 
academic and vocational profi- 
ciency. The skills they learn range 
from airplane engine mechanics 
to millinery. Instructor Grover C. 
Nash (left, below) shows Law- 
rence Wolfe how to use a torque 
wrench, and Bernice Scott tries 
on a made-at-Dunbar Chapeau. 


—All photos by Leon Foster, Chicago 
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fundamental knowledge of mathe 
matics. And certainly English is a 
necessity for getting along in life it 
self, 

In order to make the mathematics, 
English, and other academics more 
meaningful to the student, they are all 
taught with the particular trade in 
mind as much as possible. For in 
stance, a boy training for auto me 

would vocabulary 
related to 
work his mathematics in automotive 


chanics study 


words automobiles and 


problems as much as possible. 


Academic Courses 


Other academic courses required of 


all students are general science, 
mechanical drawing, US history, 
industrial history, and civics. Art 


and music are also taken by many 
students. 

For extra-curricular activities there 
are sports, photography, student coun 
cil, and other clubs. 

Dunbar hopes to turn out well 
rounded American citizens—not one 
sided persons who can do nothing ex 


cept their job. 


VOTE 
the Blue Ballot 


By R. G. BROWNE 


). Nov. 7, 1950, the voters of IIli- 
nois will do much more than elect 
county officials, members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, state officials, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and a United 
States Senator. 

They will, it is true, do all these 
things by the regular election ballot. 
But they will also, by their votes, or 
by their failure to vote, decide whether 
the first step shall be taken toward 
modernizing our 
state constitution 
and making 
possible other 
changes in our state government. 
Will we take this first step toward 
better Illinois government? That is 
the issue to be decided by the “Blue 
Ballot” on Nov. 7. 

Actually the voters will vote “Yes” 
or “No” on a proposal to amend the 
Illinois constitution. The proposal is 
to liberalize the amending claise 
(Art. 14) to make future amend- 
ments less difficult. Since Article 14 
now provides an extremely narrow 
“gate” through which constitutional 
amendments must pass, the proposi- 
tion to be voted on Nov. 7 is called 
the “Gateway Amendment,” since it 
would open the “gate” a little wider 
and make the amending process 
slightly easier. 

Similar amendments have failed to 
pass for reasons mentioned below. But 
this time the legislature has placed 
the proposition on a separate blue 
ballot and, by various notices, signs, 
and regulations for voting, has sought 
to encourage the voters to vote either 
“Yes” or “No” on this ballot. The 
ballot itself will have the following 
on the outside: 

NOTICE 


THE FAILURE TO VOTE THIS BALLOT IS THE 
EQUIVALENT OF A NEGATIVE VOTE. THIS IS 


Richard G. Browne is head of the department 
of social sciences, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; research director of the Illinwis School 
Problems Commission; and a member of the 
executive committee of the Illinois Committee 
for Constitutional Revision. 
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If you don’t, you will be opposing the “gateway” which is 


NOT TO BE CONSTRUED AS A DIRECTION THAT 
YOUR VOTE IS REQUIRED TO BE CAST EITHER 
IN FAVOR OF OR IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRO- 
POSITION HEREIN CONTAINED. WHETHER YOU 
VOTE THIS BALLOT OR NOT YOU MUST RETURN 
IT, TOGETHER WITH THE “OFFICIAL BALLOT,” 
TO THE ELECTION JUDGE, WHEN YOU LEAVE 
THE VOTING BOOTH ! 

It is necessary for the proposal to 
receive a favorable vote by a majority 
of all persons voting on Nov. 7. This 
requirement of our present constitu- 
tion is primarily responsible for the 
failure to approve any amendments in 
the last 42 years. 

The present constitution of Illinois, 
drafted in 1870, contains many pro- 
visions in need of improvement. The 
individuals and organizations that are 
supporting the “Gateway Amend- 
ment” do not all agree on suggestions 
for further amendment. 

Almost everyone recognizes that the 
provisions of Article 4 for legislative 
apportionment need to be changed. 
The General Assembly has endorsed 
this by refusing, for nearly 40 years, 
to obey the requirement of the con- 
stitution for reapportionment every 10 
years. So today 29 of the 51 sena- 
torial districts have fewer persons 
than the minimum permitted by the 
constitution. 

(In early 19th century Britain such 
places were called “rotten boroughs.’’) 

Many persons would like to amend 


necessary to modernize our inadequate state constitution, 


Article 5 to shorten the Illinois ballot 
and to achieve unified administrative 
responsibility at the state level. The 
structure of courts set up in Article 
6 is admittedly archaic. Many per- 
sons wish to amend Article 9 to per- 
mit the classification of personal prop- 
erty for tax purposes, and some would 
like to authorize a graduated income 
tax such as is used in some 30 states. 
(Many sponsors of the “Gateway 
Amendment” are strongly opposed to 
a state income tax. ) 

Other changes suggested would 
alter Article 11 on banking and 
also various provisions which inhibit 
“home rule” and the adoptions of 
more modern procedures for local 
governments. 


Rigid Amending Process 


While the proponents of “Gateway” 
differ on what changes they expect to 
support should “Gateway” carry, they 
are wholly agreed on the necessity for 
modernizing our rigid amending pro- 
cess. This is all “Gateway” seeks to 
do. 

The present procedure, as outlined 
in Article 14, provides that amend- 
ments, not more than one a session, 
must be proposed by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire membership of each 
house of the General Assembly and 
then ratified by a majority of all per- 





A comparison of Section 2 of Article XIV (which provides the method of adopting 
amendments to the constitution) as now in force and as sought to be amended follows: 


Provision of Present Constitution 

1. Amendments to not more than one ar- 
ticle may be submitted at any session. 

2. Requires the votes of a majority of all 
electors voting at the election. 

3. The form of the ballot for submitting 
constitutional amendments is deter- 
mined by action of the General As- 
sembly, 


Changes Made by Proposed Amendment 

1. Amendments to not more than three ar- 
ticles may be submitted at any session. 

2. Requires the votes of a majority of all 
electors voting at the election or of 
two-thirds of those voting on the prop- 
osition, whichever is less. 


3. Future amendments would be submitted 


either on a separate ballot or in a sep 
arate column on the ballot. 


For this proposed amendment to be adopted it must receive a majority of all votes 
cast at the general election, Nov. 7, 1950. Failure to vote on the proposition has the 


same effect as voting against it. 
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sons voting in the general election. 
Special elections may not be used, 
nor may a proposed amendment be 
offered to a given article oftener than 
once in four years. 

This process is so rigid that only 
one state, Tennessee, can be said to 
have a more difficult method of 
amendment. Thus 42 states either re- 
quire no popular vote or provide that 
amendments may be ratified by a sim- 
ple majority on the question. Many 
of these permit changes to be pro- 
posed by a majority vote in the legis- 
lature. Two of the six states having 
the same rigid requirements for ratifi- 
cation that Illinois has, offer this 
easier method of initiating amend- 
ments. 

Two others, Mississippi and Wyo- 
ming, have provisions much like IIli- 
nois, but they do not restrict the 
number or frequency of amendments. 
Both have approved more changes 
than Illinois. Tennessee, with the 
most rigid constitution of all, requires 
all that Illinois does, plus an addi- 
tional majority vote in the legislature 
at an earlier session. The Tennessee 
constitution has never been amended 
since its adoption in 1870. 


Effect of “Gateway” 


Should the “Gateway” amendment 
be approved next Nov. 7, the Illinois 
constitution, while it would be some- 
what easier to amend, would still be 
more rigid than that of most states. 
Proposed amendments would still 
need the approval of two-thirds of the 
entire membership of each house of 
the General Assembly. Only three 
amendments could be offered at a 
time, and only at general elections. 
They would still need to be ratified 
by a majority of all persons voting 
in the election, as at present, or by a 
favorable two-thirds vote of those vot- 
ing on the proposition. 

Only five states have a more diffi- 
cult process than this so that, even 
after “Gateway,” the Illinois consti- 
tution would be more difficult to 
change than those of 42 other states. 

Yet, had the present “Gateway” 
method of ratification been in effect 
since 1870, seven out of the 13 amend- 
ments that have been voted on and 
failed of ratification would have been 
approved. That is, there were seven 
occasions when more than two-thirds 
of the persons voting on proposals 
voted “Yes,” but their votes failed to 
equal a majority of the persons voting 
in that day’s election. 
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Vote on Amendments, 1870-1946 


Year Issue 


Period of the Party Ballot (1870-1890): 

1878 Drainage and ditching 
(Art. IV, Sec. 31) 

County officers 
(Art. X, Sec. 8) 

Veto of appropriation items 
(Art. V, Sec. 16) 

Anti-contract convict labor 
(Separate article following 
Art. XIV) 

World’s Fair bonds 
(Art. IX, Sec. 13) 


1880 
1884 


1886 


1890 


Election Percentages 


Amendments Printed at Bottom of Ballot (1891-1898): 


1892 Gateway amendment 
1894 Labor legislation 
1896 Gateway amendment 


Amendments Printed on Separate Ballot (1899-1929): 


1904 Chicago charter 
(Art. IV, Sec. 34) 
Deep waterways bonds 
(Following Art. XIV) 
Revenue amendment 
Gateway ainendment 
Revenue amendment 


1908 


1916 
1924 
1926 


Amendments Printed on Left Side of Ballot (Since 1929): 


1930 
1932 


Revenue amendment 
Gateway amendment 


1934 Constitutional convention 
1938 Banking amendment 
1942 Revenue amendment 


1944 County officers amendment 
1946 Gateway amendment 


Separate “Blue” Ballot (1950): 
1950 Gateway amendment 


Result For Against NotVoting 
Carried 65.9% 13.4% 20.7 % 
Carried 51.7 16.7 31.6 
Carried 63.6 8.9 27.5 
Carried 53.4 29.5 17.1 
Carried 73.8 8.1 18.1 
Defeated* 9.7 10.7 79.6 
Failed 17.8 6.8 75.4 
Failed 14.9 6.1 79.0 
Carried 62.3 8.2 29.5 
Carried 59.2 16.7 24.1 
Failed 48.9 22.0 29.1 
Failed 27.3 15.4 57.3 
Failed 34.1 24.9 41.0 
Defeated* 15.9 22.0 62.1 
Failed 31.2 7.9 60.9 
Failed 23.5 20.0 56.5 
Failed 28.2 10.8 61.0 
Failed 32.1 11.4 56.5 
Failed 22.0 16.0 62.0 
Failed 35.2 10.2 54.6 
> 3 


*The term “defeated” is used when negative votes exceeded favorable votes. 





The importance to the cause of 
education of taking this first step 
toward better Illinois government can 
be easily demonstrated. Money lost 
through antiquated and _ inefficient 
government at either the state or 
local levels is money that is greatly 
needed for education. Unfair and in- 
efficient taxation is most harmful to 
the schools, and reform has long been 
favored by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. Education has a unique 
stake in good government and good 
citizenship, both difficult to secure un- 
der the present constitution. 

This great interest in constitutional 
reform has led the great educational 
organizations of our state to join in 
the movement for ratification of the 
“Gateway” amendment. The Illinois 
Education Association, the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, the Illinois 
Association of County Superintend- 
ents of Schools, the Schoolmasters 
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Club, the Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, the Federation of Teachers, and 
other school groups have officially 
voted to support this change. 

They are associated with the Illi 
nois Agricultural Association, the 
Federation of Womens Clubs, the 
League of Women Voters, the two 
great labor federations, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Business and 
Professional Womens Clubs, the 
AAUW, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the two major political par- 
ties, and dozens of other organiza- 
tions in promoting a “Yes” vote on 
the “Blue Ballot.” 

The teachers have also an addi- 
tional responsibility. The process of 


constitutional change is somewhat 
technical and not too widely under- 
stood. The teacher should inform 


herself so that she can answer ques- 
tions, from pupils, parents, and their 
friends. Teachers can use their in- 
fluence to create interest in the pro- 
posal so that a widely representative 
vote is secured on Nov. 7. 
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‘Egyptian’ Folk-Play 
Builds Local Pride 
And World Outlook 


Realizing that Southern Illinois, “Little 
Egypt,” is a field rich in untouched re- 
sources for social studies, the members of 
the Southern Illinois University Labora- 
tory School staff undertook to build local 
pride and appreciation with a world out- 
look 

The first step in the project involved 
international friendship, with 
research confined to Southern Illinois. 
The students studied the nationalities first 
settled in the state and the contributions 
made by each of the groups—especially 
the French, German, Swiss, and the mi- 
gratory groups from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Particular attention was given to 
the folk tales of the various nationalities. 
From each early community a folk story 
was selected, dramatized, and presented in 
a weekly program over the local radio 
station with the entire social studies class 
participating. 


a unit in 


Step number two in the project was to 
evolve a plan for writing an original folk- 
play that had developed in our locality 
out of the contributions of all these coun- 
tries. 

“Old Home Week,” a folk festival that 
has been celebrated in Elizabethtown since 
the Civil War days, was chosen as the 
theme and setting for the two-act play. 

Each year during the month of August, 
hundreds of people come from miles 
around to attend the festival, which orig- 
inally was Emancipation Day, a simple 
Negro celebration inaugurated by an ex- 
slave, but which has now developed into a 
gala holiday for both colored and white 
pec ple. 

Background material was gleaned’ from 
talks given before the class by some’ of 
the older residents of Elizabethtown, by 
the president of the local Folklore Society, 
and by a university music instructor who 
has done a great deal of research in 
folk music. 

Finally, with the aid of the speech in- 
structor, the Egyptian folk-play was de- 
signed and presented in an all-university 
assembly for American Education Week, 
with more than 75 university school stu- 
dents participating in the program. 

The play combined good entertainment 
with education for children and adults. 
It aimed to present social vision with- 
out being effusive; to afford opportunity 
for a large number of children to partic- 
ipate, and at the same time to avoid shod- 
diness. The play aimed to suggest an 
effective lesson in democracy without be- 
ing sentimental, and attempted at the 
same time to be universal in appeal and 
still preserve aesthetic distance. 


Mrs. ELeanor Younc, University 
School Faculty, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 
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ALh-BORNE 
CHOOLMEN 


study world affairs during a 45-day 


“Flying Classroom” of Western Europe. 


Two Illinoisans report on the trip. 


By L. GOEBEL PATTON and GERALD W. SMITH 


= ARTICLE might well be called 
“Western Europe in 45 Days,” or 
“Schoolmasters on the Hop,” or 
“Seminar by Air on World Affairs.” 
In fact, it is a report by two Illinois 
teachers who were the fortunate rep- 
resentatives of this state in a nation- 
wide party of 66 school people who 
constituted the European Flying 
Classroom. 

The party, representing all teacher 
groups from elementary teacher to 
university president and 41 states of 
the USA, was engaged in a field trip 
to Western Europe. It all came about 
through the leadership of Dr. Carl 
M. Horn, director of continuing edu- 
cation at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Believing that direct contact with 
important political, social, educational, 
and economic centers and personalities 
is a vital and significant factor for the 
thinking and education of school peo- 
ple, Dr. Horn has tried to do some- 
thing about it. For several years he 
has been bringing groups of school 
people together to visit business and 
industry at great centers, and arrang- 
ing for conferences with top manage- 
ment and other key persons. Aware 
that time is always limited for busy 
educators, he has utilized modern 
rapid travel by air, and named the 
groups Flying Classrooms. 

Late in 1949 he had developed the 
plan for a Flying Classroom to Eu- 
rope to the point that he knew it 
The purpose was to 


was feasible. 


Mr. Smith is superintendent of the Frankfort 
Community High School in West Frankfort, and 
Mr. Patton is principal of the Moline Senior 
High School and Community College in Moline. 
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bring the educators into direct con- 
tact with European politics and gov- 
ernment, the Marshall Plan in action, 
the social and economic conditions, 
the education in postwar Europe— 
truly an on-the-spot field study. 

The method was to have scholar- 
ships provided for a_ representative 
from each state through cooperation 
with business and industry or other 
interested groups. (In Illinois the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 
provided the scholarship that sup- 
ported Mr. Smith, and industry and 
the local community provided the sup- 
port for Mr. Patton.) 


Understanding 


Outcomes, of course, remain to be. 


seen, but the hope has been _that a 
party of educators making such a 
field trip might add a little more to 
international understandings. Thous- 
ands of addresses and hundreds of 
articles by so large a party who have 
experienced a common view of the 
great Western European scene ought 
to have significant influence. 
Leaving New York on April 10, 
the Flying Classroom aboard a Pan 
American Strato Cruiser proceeded 
via Labrador and France, arriving 
at Orly Field, Paris, in 14 hours. 
On May 23, the same Flying Class- 
room used 16 hours to return to New 
York from London via Ireland and 
Newfoundland. Between these dates 
the party moved by air from country 
to country in the following order: 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Netherlands, Belgium, and 
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England. In the name of complete 
honesty it should be added that travel 
from Milan to Lucerne was by rail 
and from The Hague to Brussels was 
by bus. 

Conferences and tours occupied the 
greater part of the time. Usually a 
full schedule was arranged prior to 
the arrival of the party in a country or 
city. A few samples of daily schedules 
will show the plan. 

Paris, Friday, April 14 

Meeting on agricultural problems 

with officials of GCA (General 

Confederation of Agriculture) 


Reception at City Hall—Received 
by General Gross, vice-president 


9-00-10 :20 


1:00- 1:00 


of city council 
Conferences with other officials 
Conferences at National Assembly 
with representatives of three po- 
(Socialists, Com 


litical parties 
munists, MRP) 
9:00-10:30 Guests in groups of two or’ three 


(p.m.) in French homes 


April 26 

Bus trip down Rhine 
Frankfort to Bonn 

Lunch and assignment to six hotels 

Interview with Kurt Schumaker, 
leader of Social Democratic Party 
at Bundeshaus (parliament build- 
ing) 

Interview with Dr. 
naur, chancellor of Western Ger 
man Republic, in Bundeshaus 


Germany, 


8:00- 1:00 Valley from 


00- 3:00 


~ 


00- 5:15 


6:00- 7:30 Konrad Ade 


Four general areas of interest were 
the objects of study all the way across 
Western Europe. These were the 
Marshall Plan in action, how the 
people live and make a living, politics 
and government, and the schools. In 
a few countries special attention was 
also focused on features of unusual 
general interest. 

Thus in the Scandinavian countries 
the cooperatives and the welfare serv- 
ices were singled out for extra obser- 
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vation, and in England the study of 
the national health service program 
occupied a sizable portion of time. 
In general, though, the four study 
areas were structured into the pro- 
gram for the several countries so that 
impressions could be formed and con- 
clusions drawn from a common trend 
of observations, data, and conferences. 


Europe Busy 


The Europe the Flying School- 
masters saw was a busy place, cele- 
brating the return of: spring, stirring 
the earth for farming, producing goods 
in its factories, displaying its mer- 
chandise for sale, and rebuilding its 
damaged cities. War damage, lack of 
money, and shortage of materials all 
were acting as restricting forces on 
the speed with which the work of the 
people could move and limiting the 
scope of operations. 

Unemployment stood at a disap- 
pointingly high level in France, Italy, 
and Germany. High levels of employ- 
ment existed in the other eight roun- 
tries. The impression one received 
was that people wanted to work. In 
factories the employed were busy, in 
markets a stir of business was evident, 
and on the farms hand laborers, oxen 
teams, horses, and tractors were busy 
putting in the crops. Generally the 
work week was for 48 hours. 

Stores were well stocked with many 
kinds of goods, and merchandising 
effort was evident in the many attrac 
tive and alluring displays. Prices on 
many items seemed high in compari- 
son to the wages people were earning. 
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Photo by 


With nylon shirts and happy smiles, 66 selected educators took off April 10 for a 45-day tour of Western Europe. 


Alston Studios, Hingham, Mass. 


Satisfactory answers to who bought 
the goods were difficult to get. 
In general it did appear that a large 
proportion of the populations were 
buying the staple foods. 
3usinessmen, farmers, government 
officials, people in their homes, Amer 
ican Marshall 
all talked about three money problems 
People were concerned 


Plan representatives, 


in Europe. 
with the amount, stability, and pur- 
chasing power of the local currency, 
and its convertibility with other Eu 
ropean moneys and dollars. 

In general, the trend seemed to be 
toward increased stability in most 
countries. Most reported a 
notable decrease in the black market 
Finland 


places 


transactions for 
was quite uneasy about a pressure for 


exchange. 


inflation and considered the situation 
not far from a crisis stage. Earning 
power of workers apparently was not 
considered too serious, although 
wages seemed small to most Ameri 
caps. Repeatedly warnings were ts 
sued that direct 
American salaries were dangerous be 
cause the Europeans have a different 
concept of what constitutes adequate 
earnings, and a different list of wants. 
Marshall Plan aid was credited by 
many people as a helpful force toward 


comparisons with 


improved strength of local currency. 

European were not 
equally convertible between countries. 
Multi-lateral trade agreements were 
definitely hampered because of this. 
Many economic and government lead- 


currencies 


ers reported this as one of the difficult 
and persistent problems confronting 
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—Photo by Alston Studios, Hingham, Mass. 


BENEATH FLAGS of the West German states, the group interviewed Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 


chancellor of the West German Republic, in the Bundeshaus at Bonn. 


Asked when he thought 


the occupation would end, Dr. Adenauer (right foreground) said, “! do not hear the fare- 
well bells ringing." Mr. Patton is at left and Mr. Sinith at right of first row facing camera. 


Europe which must be 


Various studies of possible 


Western 
solved. 
economic union were under consider- 
ation. The final success of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the general economic 
welfare of Europe depends greatly 
upon progress in solving this problem. 

Old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, health and accident bene- 
fits, disability payments, family al- 
lowances, sick insurance, national 
health service programs, educational 
allowances, are all types of welfare 
services observed in the several coun- 
tries. Every country visited had some 
combination of this list. Financial sup- 
port for the programs range from 
moderate government subsidy in co- 
operation with individual payments to 
those fully tax-sustained. 

The complex list includes voluntary 
Scandinavian health programs, the 
compulsory Dutch sickness benefit 
program, the British nationalized 
health service, and varied plans for 
making old age pensions available. 

Pro and con arguments on the phi- 
losophy behind the several programs, 
the wisdom of voluntary vs. com- 
pulsory clauses in law, methods of 
administration, influences of politics, 
breadth of coverage that is reason- 
able, etc., were just about the same as 
those heard in this country. Some 
government officials spoke enthusias- 
tically about the programs they ad- 
minister, a few were critical. 

In general, the story seemed to be 
that such programs met vital needs 
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but that keeping costs within bounds 
was a constant problem. Some coun- 
tries, notably Sweden and Norway, 
reported that their programs had been 
established years enough to take them 
largely out of the realm of political 
controversy. 


First-hand Picture 


Space will not permit the long dis- 
course that might be presented on 
European schools visited by members 
of the Flying Classroom. Question 
and answer sessions were scheduled 
in the offices of education ministries 
in most countries. People who enter- 
tained members of the group were 
queried in their homes. Visits were 
made to infant schools, elementary 
schools, secondary schools, technical 
schools, and universities. A first-hand 
picture of the difference between 
American and European secondary 
education was sought. 

Some safe generalizations seem to 
be: 

An elementary classroom in Europe 
looks much like the one in the US. 

Boys and girls are often taught to- 
gether in the elementary school, separated 
for the secondary, and put together again 
at the university. Exceptions, however, 
are easily found. 

The starting age in school is higher 
than in US, study is more concentrated, 
and there is much homework. 

Children must make rather vital deci- 
sions about their educational plans at the 
age of 11 and 12 when they are ready to 
leave the elementary school. The program 
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beyond the elementary school divides 
rather sharply, and changes are difficult. 

In most of the countries visited, voca- 
tional education is on a very high level, 
but there is considerable selection of stu- 
dents. In some countries, students in voca- 
tional schools receive a small subsidy. 

In Switzerland, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, students study from 
one to three languages other than their 
own, beginning at about the fourth year. 

Religion and ethics are taught almost 
universally and may be considered, in 
some instances, the integrating core of the 
curriculum. 

New building trends in Europe are 
much the same as in this country, with 
emphasis on functional arrangement. New 
buildings are needed, but are being con- 
structed very slowly. 

Inequalities in educational opportunity 
constitute a real problem in teaching de- 
mocracy in many places in Europe. 

The teachers are usually very devoted 
to their calling, are highly respected, have 
long tenure and adequate pensions (us- 
ually 75-80 percent of their highest five 
or 10 years). They are employed by the 
state and have the prestige of state 
officials. Compared with other occupa- 
tions and the level of training, they are 
as well or better paid that in most US 
states. 

Probably a higher percentage of 
cabinet ministers and members of 
parliaments met with the Flying 
Classroom than any other single clas- 
sification of occupation. These people 
were generous of their time and ex- 
hibited enthusiasm at the opportunity 
to discuss any present-day issues sug- 
gested. The members of the party had 
an unusual opportunity to observe the 
multi-party systems at first hand, to 
sound out European thinking on many 
problems as reflected through their 
leaders, to become a bit acquainted 
\..th outstanding figures on the pres- 
ent-day scene as personalities, and to 
learn close up the differences between 
the government in power and the op- 
position. 

Political developments move too fast 
and European governments change 
too often to cover details in such an 
article as this. Neither the French 
nor the Belgian governments that 
were at the helm less than 60 days 
ago when the Flying Classroom vis- 
ited the countries are running affairs 
as this is written. Other changes may 
occur before this is printed. Whatever 
understanding and impressions the 
members of the party received, how- 
ever, are in no small part due to the 
friendly cooperation of European men 
in government office. 

Of the 11 countries visited, all ex- 
cept Switzerland and Finland are 
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participants in the Marshall Plan. 
Conferences with the American rep- 
resentatives and with the local officers 
were scheduled in each of the cooper- 
ating nations. Of course, one must 
remember that the Marshall Plan is 
only half through the scheduled 
period, and care must be exercised in 
drawing conclusions at this early date. 
Both the American and the European 
officers with whom the Flying Class- 
room party met were agreed on these 
general conclusions : 

A general economic improvement in 
Europe can be partly attributed to the 
funds from the Marshall Plan, and it has 
resulted in stemming the tide to Com- 
munism. 

Currencies in most of the countries have 
been improved through the benefits of 
the Marshall Plan. 

A greater and easier intra-European 
trade must be developed before 1952 if 
the Marshall Plan is to end on schedule. 


The general feeling of the party 
was that the officers of the Marshall 
Plan were putting forth an extreme 
effort toward the achievement of the 
goal set, but that much improvement 
will be necessary by 1952 if the 
countries are to move along on their 
own when the US money is stopped. 

Although the Flying Classroom 
was a working organization with a 
full schedule as shown in the samples 





ae 
—Photo by Alston Studios, Hingham, Mass. 
A LAND RECLAMATION PROJECT on the 
Appian Way near Rome, begun in 1933, was 
stepped up with Marshall Plan funds. Marshes 


were drained to eliminate mosquitoes, the edu- 
cators learned, and are now ready for irrigation. 
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above, numerous special features were 
added for the interest of the party. 
Holy Year in Rome was observed 
with special interest. The party was 
among the special guests one day at 
a public audience of Pope Pius XI. 
The audience that day was estimated 
at approximately 70,000. 

In Milan we visited an annual in- 
ternational industrial fair. Everything 
from small home appliances to enorm- 
ous production machinery and trans- 
portation equipment was displayed. 
Housed in excellent buildings and ar- 
ranged in family groups, the indus- 
trial exhibits compared favorably with 
those that might be seen in any great 
industrial center of the world. 


Celebrations 


Zurich, Switzerland, was celebrat- 
ing the return of spring the day we 
arrived. In the afternoon all of the 
trade guilds assemble for an enormous 
parade, and as evening comes a giant 
snow man called “King Frost” is 
burned on a huge bonfire in a square 
near the lake front. With the destruc- 
tion of “King Frost” spring has ar- 
rived and the Swiss people of Zurich 
are ready for the summer. 

Again in Copenhagen we arrived 
to see a great parade and celebration 
in honor of the return of spring. 

London was also the scene of a 
great industrial fair during the first 
three days of our stay. In contrast to 
the Milan fair, it was purely a British 
exhibit instead of an international 
project. 

Besides attending these special 
events, numerous members of the 
party enjoyed visits to the great mu- 
seums, the palaces, theaters, famous 
markets, etc. The Flying Classroom 
did its part toward closing the dollar 
gap! 

Everywhere people were generous 
of their time, cordial in their greeting, 
and enthusiastic in their effort to 
show the members of the party the 
things they wanted to see and to 
answer their many questions. Recep- 
tions, dinners, and special parties 
followed in endless succession from 
one country to the other. Always we 
felt that we were among friends. 


The final success of the trip is 
now dependent upon the kind of 
feelings we left with the people of 
Europe as a result of these contacts, 
and upon our ability to tell their 
stories to our colleagues. 
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The Philosophy Behind 
Industrial Tours 


If field trips to industrial and business 
establishments are good education for 
children they are even more so for 
teachers. It is the accepted precept to- 
day that individuals are educated by 
their total environment. 


Our curriculum is based on the phil- 
ophy of life of the teachers who teach. 
It also is established upon the educa- 
tion and experience of those responsible 
for the educational program. If the 
teacher conceives his job to be one of 
extracting from a textbook and trans- 
ferring to pupils’ minds certain elements 
of knowledge, then the curriculum is 
stunted. 


On the other hand, if the teacher en- 
visages his job as making himself pre- 
pared ta help the pupils adjust to the 
total environment, many implications 
follow. He will understand that individ- 
ual needs of students cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation, but must be con- 
sidered only in relation to the needs 
of society and its resources. 


“The best educated man is the one 
who has touched life in the most places,” 
one writer has said. The more contacts 
that the teacher can have with his 
community environment, the better pre- 
pared will he be as a teacher. 


Active in Community 


Children should be taught all re- 
seurces and problems of the community 
possible. And we mean also that they 
should actually participate in commu- 
nity activities. The teacher cannot 
accept this concept without doing some- 
thing about it: He will be actively en- 
gaged in some project aside from his 
actual teaching job. 


He will be most ardent in joining to- 
gether with other teachers in a trip to 
study the factory where things are made 
or any establishment which is an im- 
portant phase of the community’s life. 


Schools are groping to adjust to scien- 
tific, technical, and social changes. Rad- 
ical adjustments in curriculum are in the 
making. We don’t exactly know what. 
We do know that the schools—and es- 
pecially secondary schools—are going to 
take a much wider place in the com- 
munity’s life. 


Other agencies, churches, hospitals, 
industries, and businesses will be utilized 
to give education and work experience. 
Schools in the future will be for the 
adults as well as the children. The 
whole outlook would seem to indicate 
that the future teacher cannot be a 
teacher of a subject, but must be a 
teacher of another person in a wide and 
intricate world system. 


—M. C. Bercwatt, principal, Washington 
Junior High School, Rock Island. 
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A schoolman attacks 
the philosophy of 


nn aov-merorer — ESSWOFKaNdMorepa 


T. IDEAS of more pay, shorter 
hours, better working conditions, and 
fewer responsibilities have infiltrated 
into almost all of our American trades 
and professions. The latest group to 
succumb to the lures of the “‘lesswork- 
andmorepay” philosophy is “our pub- 
lic school teachers. 

In themselves, these ideas are good. 
Teachers should be well paid and have 
good working conditions. However, 
when we analyze this movement 
among American teachers, the educa- 
tional outlook for our boys and girls 
isn’t too hopeful. 

We who believe that public educa- 
tion should be dedicated to making 
better lives for the greatest number of 
children, are first to recognize that 
this goal is not met by tenure of office, 
higher salaries, and shorter hours for 
teachers. In order to realize this great 
purpose, teachers must have a burning 
desire to improve their training, 
modernize their methods, help make 
the public school curriculum more 
functional, and give unselfish services 
to their communities. 


Responsibilities 


During the past few months, I have 
read many reports of local teacher or 
ganizations in this country. In almost 
every case I have found recommenda- 
tions and demands for greater salaries 
and fewer responsibilities. In no case 
have I found any reference to the 
responsibilities of the individuals who 
make up the group for better training 
and more and better services. 

Would it not be wiser and more 
significant for education in the future 
if teacher groups would build up a 
policy of positive improvement? Do 
we need an about-face policy among 
our teachers in order to instill in 
American youth attitudes of employee 
responsibility to employer, as well as 

Mr. Hightower is director of elementary edu- 


cation for the Community Unit Schools, District 
No. 3, Mattoon. 
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Better salaries should be matched 





by better services, and teachers 


should learn about school finance. 





responsibility to the public which that 
employer serves? Teachers who are 
constantly striving for more pay with- 
out attention to more and better serv- 
ices are hardly in a position to instill 
the proper attitudes of employee-em- 
ployer relationships in their pupils. 


The Extra Mile 


If professional organizations of 
teachers make plans for the improve 
ment of their own training ; show the 
people in their communities the bene- 
fits of an improved educational pro- 
gram to their children; and indicate 
that they are ready and willing to 
“walk that extra mile” to help boys 
and girls, the things for which they 
are making such loud demands are 
likely to come easier and with kindlier 
reactions from the people. 

Teachers, as well as the public in 
general, need to know more about and 
understand the complexities of public 
school finance. They need to under 
stand that communities have financial 
limitations within which they must 
operate. Federal aid to schools is not 
the final answer. The answer lies in 
two areas: 

1. A new and broader base for 
local taxation, In this area, we need 
not only to find a new and broader 
base for taxation, but to uncover any 
taxable wealth which is not on the 
tax books. Real estate is bearing an 
unjust burden in the support of public 
institutions. In one local community 
studied, there much 
untaxed wealth as wealth which was 
taxed. The implications are most 
obvious here. 


was found as 











Teachers, as groups and as indi 
viduals, must take more part in doing 
something about these two problen 
which mean so much to the future of 
our nation. No nation can flourish 
long as a democracy when its central 
government becon.:s so huge, so far 
reaching, and expensive that it stran 
gles the progress of local institutions 
from which the pe yple get the ma jor 
part of their services. 

Finally, the hope of public educa- 
tion in our American democracy lies 
in the efforts of our teachers to render 
better services, and to be well paid 
for those services by local communi- 
ties which have established broad tax 
bases, and who are left free to pay 
for educational services by a con- 
tracting, rather than an expanding 
federal bureaucracy. 


mn 





. 
Mid You Know? 
* The authors of our present state 
constitution could not have forseen 
the difficulties they created in the 
amending process. They were familiar 
with “party ballots,” ballots printed by 
the party and 
names of party members and approved 


containing only the 


propositions. Anyone voting a 


"straight" ballot cast a vote auto- 
matically for all persons and consti- 
tutional propositions contained on it. 
It was by this ballot that the consti- 
tution was ratified in 1870 and the first 
five (out of a total of seven) amend- 
ments were approved. Only since 1891 
has it been necessary for a voter to 
make a cross to vote "Yes" on a con- 


stitutional change. 


? ener rne sfor 210K 

wa? Lower oon of federal govern * The constitution of the United 
ment. As long as the federal govern- States does not require a popular 
ment takes from an individual in in- referendum for change. It has been 
come and “hidden” taxes many times amended six times since the Illinois 


the amount which that same indi- 
vidual pays for the support of local 
institutions, just so long will our pub- 
lic schools suffer. 
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constitution was changed. (And it was 
a better, more flexible, constitution to 


start with.) 
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"We should have more 
men at these faculty dances." 


pular : - . a "We're a committee from the 

been . . ™ teachers’ association, Mr. High. 

llinois ‘i ; We'd like to talk to you about 
the salary schedule." 


(More “zoo” pictures will appear in future issues.) 
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FIVE LITTLE MAGAZINES 
» anid how they grew 


A high school teacher inspires her students 
to create poetry, and the results are good 


enough to warrant a special publication. 


A s a teacher who has been privileged 
to serve the Muse, let me state, first 
of all, that I firmly believe in the 
inalienable right of the ordinary per- 
son to self-expression in poetic form. 
There is no keener enjoyment which 
comes to man in this troubled world 
than the pursuit of the creative arts. 
With half the world in ruins, we 
need, more than ever, the lift and 
happiness that poetry can give. We 
need, also, its deep wisdom and its 
enduring faith in mankind. 


Poetic Technique 


This living medium of expression 
must not be thrust aside or treated 
as a dead art in our schools. More 
youngsters are asking about it and 
demanding instruction. It is deplor- 
able, I think, that of the many hun- 
dreds of colleges in America, com- 
paratively few of them provide 
courses in poetic technique and only 
a few dozen colleges publish verse 
magazines. In our high schools the 
conditions are worse—only a few 
weeks, here and there, in the curricu- 
lum are allowed for the teaching of 
versification, which should coincide 
with youthful power and sensitive- 
ness. 

Two years ago, I was happy to 
learn that the new curriculum for 
English II (advanced freshmen), as 
worked out by Dr. Bell’s committee, 
included, in addition to. composition, 
grammar, one-act plays, short stories, 
and Julius Caesar, a four-week unit 
or “Song and Story” with an intro- 
duction to versification. 

Because one of my teachers, Miss 
Margaret Taylor, had taught me the 
fundamentals of versification at Fen- 
ger High School and had greatly 
encouraged me in writing, thereby 
bringing me happiness and success in 
later years, I was eager to try to 
transmit her inspiration to my stu- 
dents. Not that I expected to make 
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poets of any of them, for poets are 
born—then made. I hoped only to 
enrich my students’ understanding 
and delight in literature and to im- 
prove their writing in all forms. 

It is inevitable, I believe, that 
verse-writing must influence one’s 
writing of prose. Prose has little to 
give to the poet except the skeleton of 
grammar, but prose can borrow color, 
music, and magic from poetry. Be- 
sides, poetry sharpens the senses and 
disciplines the craftsmanship, so that 
the versifier who turns to prose writ- 
ing has a distinct advantage over the 
writer who has never attempted to 
ride Pegasus. 

I have often been asked, “How do 
you teach children to write verse?” 
To break down any barriers of dis- 
like for poetry is the first problem. 
Children are encouraged to talk about 
the poems they like, to recite or read 
them to the class and explain why 
they like them. We read poems to- 
gether and in groups. We act out 
ballads or use pantomime in “Ed- 
ward, Edward,” “Johnny Arm- 
strong,” “Lord Randal,” and others ; 
often one group dramatizes a ballad 
or gives the action in pantomime 
while another reads it. Soon, I note, 
children rediscover that poety is fun. 

To eliminate the idea held by many 
boys that poetry is “effeminate,” we 
discover that the great poets have 
been anything but weak or unmanly 
persons. They were exceedingly 
busy and capable persons who were 
constantly asked to perform unusual 
tasks: 

Chaucer was a soldier, a courtier, 
an office-holder, a diplomatic agent, 
and a business man, as well as the 
“Father of English Poetry.” Shakes- 
peare, besides being the greatest lit- 
erary genius the world has ever 
known, was a landowner, a theatrical 
manager, an actor, and a playwright. 
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Calumet High School, Chicago 
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Milton was a political pamphleteer 
and a secretary of foreign affairs. 

Tennyson, composer of some of the 
loveliest lyrics in our language, cer- 
tainly did not have a_ delicate 
physique. We are told that his 
strength was so great that he could 
hurl a crowbar farther than any 
farmer in the village; it is said he 
could bend horseshoes; and once, 
when a pony injured itself, he picked 
it up and carried it in his arms. 

William Morris was a tremendous- 
ly busy worker; he was a painter, 
a designer of tapestries, an architect, 
a manufacturer of furniture (the 
Morris chair was named after him), 
a typographer, a pioneer in illus- 
trated books—he founded the Kelm- 
scott Press—and a superb craftsman 
in many fields besides being a poet. 
Carl Sandburg worked as a harvest 
hand, a dishwasher, a truck-handler, 
and a milk-wagon driver. 


Figures of Speech 


The next step in teaching verse- 
writing, I found, was to note choice 
of words, cliches, imagery, allitera- 
tion and assonance, and to study fig- 
ures of speech (simile, metaphor, 
onomatopoeia, personification, and 
apostrophe). I agree with Robert 
Frost, who declared, “I would be 
willing to throw away everything else 
for metaphor ; I do not think anybody 
ever knows the use of metaphor un- 
less he has been properly educated 
in poetry.” Children love to find 
figures of speech in old and new 
poems and in all their current read- 
ing. 

Finally, we studied the metrics of 
verse, for by this time the class was 
eager to know how a poem is made 
and a few were anxious to try writing 
poems themselves. 

How to go about an assignment in 
the writing of verse was the next 
problem. With considerable trepida- 
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tion I assigned the writing of a poem 
of any length and meter and on any 
subject. Because I feared the assign- 
ment might be fearsome and tedious 
for some of the students, I made it 
clear that “D’s” (failing grades) 
would be given only for refusal to 
try. 

Imagine my delight, however, upon 
discovering a score of excellent poems 
in the first assignment and numerous 
verses that revealed promise. Then, 
in the words of my students—‘ Miss 
Filippi had another ‘brain storm,’ ” 
for early the next morning I visited 
Mr. Worst, our principal, told him 
of our good fortune, and requested 
that we might be permitted to pub- 
lish a little magazine in order to give 
our writers the joy of seeing their 
works in print. Our school print 
shop was recruited to do the print- 
ing. Thus, Voices,.an Adventure in 
Versecraft, came into being. The 
title, by the way, was chosen because 
of its alliteration and assonance. 


Published 


In April, 1946, our first magazine 
made its debut in the school colors, 
blue and maroon. 

With the publication of these first 
poems, many more fine verses were 
pouring in, although we were no 
longer studying versification. It was 
fun to note the attitude toward 
Shakespeare’s blank verse in Julius 
Caesar and the interest in figures of 
speech and choice of words evidenced 
ia every phase of the curriculum. 

No longer was it a problem to per- 
suade children to use the dictionary. 
Since they had used it and Roget’s 
Thesaurus frequently to find the “in- 
evitable’” word for an original poem, 
they were word-conscious and eager 
to expand their knowledge of word- 
connotations. Of punctuation, too, 
they became keenly aware, for did 
not punctuation in a poem, 
(pause),” for example, mean vol- 
umes? In the economy of expression 
in a poem, did not all punctuation 
take the place of unexpressed words? 
Punctuation was, indeed, of vital im- 
portance. 

Incidentally, many children made 
phonograph recordings of their own 
poems after school, which were used 
as gifts for Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, birthdays, or wedding anniver- 
saries. We, also, made phonograph 
recordings of a class program, en- 
titled “Versecrafters’ Varieties,” a 
simulated radio broadcast, for which 
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Bicycle Brigade in Edwardsville School System 
Makes Free-Wheelers Safety-Conscious 


Safer bicycling was the object of our 
conference in October shortly after school 
was well under way. The superintendent 
of the Edwardsville schools told us of 
a plan the local Rotary Club had presented. 

The idea of the bicycle brigade was 
to have each child who owned a bicycle 
take a pledge to carry out certain safety 
bicycle precautions. The Rotary Club had 
wallet size pledge cards printed with the 
pledge and a place for the prospective 
member’s signature. 

It was our job to organize the brigade 
and make it meaningful to the boys and 
girls. Questionnaires were sent to each 
teacher from the third grade through the 
eighth grade to find the number of pupils 
who owned bicycles. As 485 out of 525 
pupils had bicycles, we realized the im- 
portance of the project. 

The classroom te--hers, who are in a 
position to reach the pupils and discuss 
with them any personal experiences that 
they might have had, took up the chal- 
lenge by telling us they would gladly 
discuss safe bicycling as part of their 
safety program. They found the boys 
and girls enthusiastic about their bicycling 
experiences and ready to talk about any 
accidents or near accidents. This was the 
place where the pupils could discuss safe 
bicycling and what they, as members of 
the bicycle brigade, could do to promote 
safety in the city of Edwardsville. 


Meetings 


To hold the interest of the brigade 
members and to keep them safety con- 
scious, we decided to hold a_ general 
meeting once a month. We planned to 
bring in special speakers, such as police 
officers, insurance men, and other people 
of the community who were interested in 
promoting safety, and to show outstafd- 
ing movies on the subject. 

After securing the necessary data and 
the cooperation of the teachers, it was 
time to start our bicycle brigade. Again 
it’ was the classroom teachers who dis- 
cussed with their pupils the idea of a 
bicycle brigade and had them discuss it 
with their parents. Then we held a 
general meeting of all boys and girls who 
owned bicycles. 

At this meeting the superintendent of 


about 200 rhyming questions were 
composed on the subjects of versifica- 
tion, poetry, and poets. Shirley Ep- 
person recited her own original poem, 
“What Is.a Ballad?” Ballads were 
dramatized and sung. On the ‘“Doc- 
tor U-2” program (imitative of Dr. 
I.Q.), biographical questions in verse 
form, names and occupations of per- 
sons were alliterative (e.g., Percy 
Primrose, a plumber from Paducah, 
Pennsylvania), and tongue-twisters 
instead of “thought- 


were used 
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schools talked to the boys and girls about 
the importance of the program and what 
it meant to the whole community. The 
president of the Rotary Club told how 
the idea had originated and the purpose 
of the bicycle brigade. The chief of police 
explained the proper way to ride a 
bicycle and the section of the city ordi- 
nance pertaining to the operation of bi- 
cycles. He impressed upon his audience 
that they were obligated to obey traffic 
laws just as much as a person driving 
an automobile. 


Pledge 


A mass oral pledge was given to all 


those who desired to take it and who 
would make an effort to keep it. The 
youngsters gave close attention to the 


speakers and were very serious when they 
took the oath. 

The classroom teachers have been doing 
their job well. Many bicycle brigade 
members stop at stop signs, hold out 
their hand to make a turn, and observe 
other traffic regulations. Many bicycles 
are now equipped with reflectors and 
lights for night. riding. 

Mimeographed copies of the portion of 
the city ordinance pertaining to bicycles 
have been sent to the parents of each of 
the brigade members. We feel that all 
parents should know what the law pro- 
vides. Well-informed parents will be 
better able to cooperate with us in our 
safety campaign. 

The bicycle brigade is in its early stages, 
but it has already become an integral 
part of our school and community. We 
want to impress upon these young mem- 
bers their obligation to follow traffic 
regulations and their responsibilities. We 
want them to meet and know people in 
the community who are vitally interested 
in their welfare and who can carry a 
message of community spirit and cooper- 
ation‘to them. This is only one of many 
programs conducted in the school, but it 
is an essential part of the community. 
We think it will make better citizens 
today for tomorrow. 

JENNI£ RAFFAELLE and AL Grecor, di- 
rectors of safety, Edwardsville Junior 


High School. 


twisters” because they expressed ex- 
aggerated alliteration. 

Our delight knew no bounds when 
Mrs. Inez Tyler, editor of Blue Moon 
(Washington, D. C.), offered to pub- 
lish the two prize-winning verses of 
our first edition in her lovely maga- 
zine. Mrs. Tyler was a teacher once 
and remembers. . . . 

In September, I found in my Eng- 
lish III classes most of the students 
whom I had taught in English IL. 
Consequently, I gladly accepted for 
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“Thanksgiving” COMES IN SEPTEMBER... 


Thanks to YOU 


Some years ago we got to thinking how lucky we were to have 
so many wonderful customers. We thought, too, that the future 
success or failure of our business would depend entirely on 
these very same people . . . and naturally we wanted to do some- 
thing to show them how much we appreciated their friendship. 

Right then and there we decided to set aside each September 
as a time for “Thanksgiving” on our part. And we've been doing 
it ever since. We call this celebration Customer Appreciation 
Month. 

During these 30 days, we tell our customers, past and present, 
how sincerely grateful we are for having had an opportunity to 
serve them at some time or other. We want them to know that 





There is one or more Personal Fi- 
nance Co. offices in the following cities. 
See phone book for office nearest you. 


ALTON ELGIN 
CHAMPAGNE EVANSTON 
CHICAGO (10 offices} OAK PARK 
CICERO QUINCY 

E. ST. LOUIS ROCKFORD 
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at Personal the door is always open. We want them to feel that 
we shall continue to earn their friendship by giving them the 
same neighborly service to which they have always been 
accustomed, 

And most of all, we want them to know that all their efforts 
on our behalf have not gone unnoticed. Down through the years 
we have made many new friends—people we might never have 
known had it not been for the kind and thoughtful recommenda- 
tions of our school teacher customers. For this, too, we are 
grateful. 

Yes, these are the reasons why “Thanksgiving” comes early at 
Personal. People like you made it possible. 


Surprise! If you're a Pexwonal customer, or former customer, 
you'll find we have a surprise in store for you during Sep- 
tember. It is tangible evidence of our gratitude for your 
friendship. 
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“extra credit” any poems the stu- 
dents submitted, although versifica- 
tion was no longer in their course 
cf study. Among the units in the 
curriculum was one of American lit- 
erature, which stimulated our budding 
poets into action. If they were too 
imitative, I overlooked it, for I be- 
lieved they were bound to go through 
a period of visible imitation. Through 
this I hoped they would gradually 
slip into originality. 


Originality? 


Are there any writers who have 


begun by full-fledged originality? 
Notice how Shelleyan the _ early 
Browning is. How Miltonian the 


early Shelley is. Observe the clas- 
sical originals of the early Milton, 
and I dare say, if you know a sound 
classical scholar, he can point out to 
you on which early classical poets the 
late classical poets founded them- 
selves. 

Our second magazine was a Christ- 
mas edition. 


Training Your Office Lieutenant 


As the superintendent gathers his army 
of regulars and new recruits about him 
for the opening of a new year’s training 
period of the community youth, he turns 
to the secretary—his office lieutenant— 
for information of contracts, class enroll- 
ment, budget balances, or 
summer training of faculty members. 

But does he, as an executive officer, 
make specific inquiry concerning the sec- 
retary herself—her vacation plans, her in- 
service training program, her interest in 
his educational campaign? Although she 
will carry out his orders to the letter, 
she is not always included in the briefing 
that precedes the action. 

If the administrators and school board 
members present at the joint meeting of 
the Association of School Administrators 
and the National Association of School 
Secretaries July 12 in Chicago constitute 
a fair sampling, the superintendent as the 
commanding general of his school forces 
would be surprised to find that his lieu- 
tenant assistant is much better trained 
than he thought. 


requisitions, 


First Contact 


In addition to having acquired the sec- 
retarial courses taught in his high school 
or the local business college, and having 
absorbed his day-to-day instructions, the 
school secretary, he would realize, is often 
the first line of contact with the parents, 
new students, and school visitors; she 


interprets school policies to faculty and 
patrons; she must keep accurate records, 
and a set of books that will pass the 
scrutiny. 


auditor’s careful Best of all, 
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Jane Gaddis’s poem had me guess- 
ing for a few minutes. Read it aloud 
and its message will be clear: 


BY GLORIVIED BISERY 


Frob early sprig to lade id fall 

I just dode have doe fud at all— 

The dears stream dowd frob eyes of red, 
I sobtibes wish thad I was dead. 

By dose id ruds and goes dowhere; 

I sdeeze repeatedly. Id ade fair 

That I should be the odly wud 

Who has hayfever through subber’s sud! 


In spring, 1947, we had many fine 
poems from which to choose, con- 
tributed by old and new writers. 
Among the 35 poems published were 
five Elizabethan sonnets, two Petrar- 
chan sonnets, one poem in _ blank 
verse, three in free verse, four lyrics, 
five cinquains, six short-lined couplets 
with long titles, and eight limericks. 
James Couillard’s limeric is indica- 
tive of high school humor: 

A skeptical man was Mark Heater; 

He wouldn't believe his gas meter; 

He took out a match 


And gave it a scratch,— 
“Good Morning,” he said to St. Peter. 


Ruth Hering tried her art at “log- 
ical” limericks, in which the humorous 


he would understand how well she knows 
the limitations of her authority. 

The National Association of School 
Secretaries, a branch of the National 
Education Association, is composed of 
approximately 75 state and local groups. 
Conferences, workshops, and group meet- 
ings are working toward certification of 
educational secretaries, salary schedules, 
and professional growth. 

Illinois is fortunate in having many 
local groups as well as an active state 
organization sponsoring conferences in 
November and April each year. The 
national association co-sponsored with 
Northwestern University an Institute for 
Educational Secretaries July 10-14 at 
which secretaries from 34 states gathered 
to study filing, letter-writing, semantics, 
public speaking, child psychology, pub- 
licity, public relations, and dictation under 
some of Northwestern’s top professors. 
They discussed office techniques, ex- 
changed ideas on mutual problems of the 
school office, and attempted to learn how 
to give more thorough and complete 
assistance to the superintendent, the stu- 
dents, and the community. 

Mr. Superintendent, do you know about 
the existing in-service training program 
for your “lieutenant” of the office? Have 
you arranged to include her conference 
costs with that of faculty conference 
expense allotted in the budget for the 
coming year? Week in and week out she 
is on active duty. A few days spent with 
other secretaries, all interested in the 
field of education, will give her profes- 
sional stature of unbelievable proportions. 
—Mary E. Carrot, registrar, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood. 
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effect is obtained by following the 
queer spelling through the rhymes: 


“I like to abbreviate oz.,”” 

Said an odd-minded writer, named Coz., 
“Also, bu. and Ib., 
But quite soon I fd. 

When I read, the page seemed to boz.” 


We entered four poems in the Mid- 
western Writers’ contest for high 
school writers, sponsored by the Eng- 
lish Club of Greater Chicago (affili- 
ated with the National Council of 
Teachers of: English). Of the 15 
prizes offered in all types of writing, 
Calumet High School carried off two 
prizes in poetry. Carol Glennie’s 
sonnet, “Jeanne and I Get Jobs” (as 
baby sitters), since published in Blue 
Moon, and Joyce Olson’s blank verse, 
“Four-Dimensional Space,” published 
in Different (Rogers, Ark.) appear 
below: 


FOUR-DIMENSIONAL SPACE 
The master mind of ages found of late 
The mighty law of relativity; 
For Einstein now has calculated life 
As it would seem to those who make their homes 
Beyond the sun and many golden moons, 
Beyond the distant jeweled stars of night, 
Where only fourth dimension reigns as king. 


Picture a world where two dimension rules: 
All one would see of life is shaded line,— 
People and objects, all would look the same, 
Except for differences in length and shade. 


Truth holds the same the other way around, 
When you behold the fourth dimension plane: 
George Washington, in proud, three-cornered hat, 
Surely would be puzzled here today, 

If scholars told him since his time and deed 

Of theories stating strange complexities; 

For somewhere out in space beyond his sight, 
Invisible to him in this sphere-plane, 

Another corner to his hat is found. 

If Lincoln, known as stately, tall and spare, 
Could see, himself, the fourth dimension plane, 
He might discover that we all were wrong 

In our opinion of his size and shape. 


Einstein, whose mind must comprehend the best 

Concerning this odd life of ours on earth, 

Might look into a fourth dimension mirror 

And find that his long hair was shortened some 

Within the realm where walls as thick as trees 

Could be passed through without the slightest 
force, 

Where one could take a step in old Shanghai 

And find himself in turbulent New York. ; 


If ever there has been a ghost on earth, 
I am sure he must have recently arrived 
From out of lonely fourth dimension plane. 


JEANNE AND I GET JOBS 
As children, on the eve of some event 
With skipping heart, anticipate the day 
Which lies ahead, endeavor to prevent 
The certain sleep with thoughts alive and gay, 
And think upon things promising and bright, 
(For reality is sweetly coated) and 
Then, silently, from somewhere in the night, 
A fairy takes them off to slumber-land, 
So now we stand upon a threshold fair 
And large, and from our youthful vantage-place, 
We look at life with optimistic air,— 
We look not at the din we soon must face, 
Nor do we complain, for life could be much 
worse,— 
Have we not our first-earned pay within each 
purse? 


During the summer, upon the sug- 
gestion of the students, I typed and 
sent out to editors many fine poems. 
From August, 1947, to February, 
1948, 132 poems, written by Calumet 
freshmen and sophomores, were ac- 
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Wars new in arithmetic? 
¢ Arithmetic learning that lasts 


ee + @8 Offered in the new series ~y 


THE WORLD or NUMBERS 


CARPENTER AND OTHERS 
Grades 3-8 





Arithmetic learning that lasts is new—in The World of Numbers, a modern 
arithmetic program that offers new proportions in its developmental, prac- 
tice, and testing materials aimed at (1) early fixing of generalizations; and 


(2) lasting grasp of the fundamental skills needed in problem-solving. 


New York + Boston + Chicago 
Dallas « Atlanta - San Francisco 

















Jou SCORBEE 





SAVES UP TO 9OZ% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 
expensive and s' nple to use .. . can be used with either hand or machine-scored 
tests .. . no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time . . . no answer key necessary to 
score tests . . . automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
Language Tests . . . designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 








7 cents each 


REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 


OR 


Se 


SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Californie 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU e@ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 









206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvanie 
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cepted for publication in national and 
international magazines, many of 
which have not yet been published in 
Voices, an Adventure in Versecraft. 

Since the first and most important 
task for the beginning writer is estab- 
lishing his reputation—getting his 
name before the public as often as 
we were happy and grateful 
for these successes. Helene Hughes, 
a 14-year-old poet, had 16 poems ac 
cepted by numerous editors within 
six months after she began versifica- 
tion. In the spring, 1948, issue of 
The Westminster Magazine (Atlanta, 
Ga.) are printed many comments on 
her sonnet, “Night,” for which she 
received honorable mention and many 


possible 


reader-votes. 
Cooperation 


For our fourth edition we secured 
the cooperation of the art classes, who 
made illustrations of several of the 
poems and added much enjoyment, 
interest, and beauty to our magazine. 

It has been my hope to correlate 
and secure the cooperation of as many 
departments as possible. One fresh- 
man submitted a poem in Spanish to 
her language teacher, who edited it 


and passed it on to me. This poem 





One of the Most Fascinating Biology Texts Ever Published! 


BIOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Francis D. Curtis and John Urban 





was sent the editor of Bohemia in 
Havana, Cuba. Ruth Poling, when 
14, had the honor of having her lyric, 
“Teen Age Life,” set to music by 
an accomplished Mrs. 
Adella Altman. 

Fourteen-year-old Ruth Hering’s 
editorial (Vol. 2, No. 2) carries over 
verse-teachings in its appeal to the 
senses of smell, taste, and touch, as 
well as sound and sight: 


composer, 


Have you ever heard mellow church bells on a 
snowy morning... or seen a child asleep? Do you 
know the mouth-watering fragrance of a roasting 
goose? Or the delectable taste of fresh, crisp, salty, 
buttered popcorn? Have you felt the satin smooth- 
ness of a wedding dress or the exciting crispness 
of your first summer formal? These experiences 
and a whole world of knowledge and imagination 
inspire versecrafters. 

Some of the freshman and sophomore students 
at Calumet High School have tried their hearts 
end hands at the craft of writing verse. Believing 


that variety is the spice of life, we have tried many 











different types and forms of poems from lively 
illogical limericks to complicated, stately son- 
nets. . . 

Our fifth edition contained a parody 
of Alfred Noyes’s “The Highway- 
man,” “The High School Beau,” a 
delightful poem, written and_ illus- 
trated by Carol Glennie, who hopes 
tu write and illustrate greeting card 
verses as a hobby. Sixteen-year-old 
Joyce Olson, having won a scholar- 
ship to the Midwestern Writers’ 
Clinic, in which she pursued the 
writing of poetry with Carol Glennie 
and me in the advanced class under 
the delightful direction of Mrs. Jes- 
sica Nelson North, was anxious to 
take a course in short-story writing 
last autumn. She hopes to write and 
illustrate her own stories. 


Experiment 


In conclusion, I should like to 
state that any writing of poetry al- 
ways begins as an experiment. One 
of the first surprises comes with the 
discovery that it means more than 
skillfully and pleasingly stringing 
rhymes together. The adjustment 
of language to specific patterns in- 
volves equally a subjective adjust- 
ment to ideas, to ideals, to life, to 
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Please Ask for Circular 


This outstanding high school text makes a 
wealth of up-to-the-minute information clear and 
interesting. It carefully explains biological as- 
pects of atomic research, drugs like streptomycin, 
the Rh blood factor and many more recent scien- 
tific discoveries. It stresses functional under- 
standing, scientific attitudes and the use of scien- 
tific methods. Stirs and holds the student’s 
interest by using dramatic happenings in his 


surroundings. 


Special attention is given to phases of biology 
important in everyday living. Students’ varying 
interests and abilities are well cared for. There 
is a section on mental hygiene, and some 450 
illustrations. Many study helps, projects and 
activities, and a valuable testing program. The 
workbook has over 150 additional activities and 
experiments, guidance for special projects and 


study topics, and space for recording results. 





2301 Prairie Avenue 
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the whole order of existence. If the 
poet makes the poem, not less surely 
the poem makes the poet,. opening an 
avenue of approach to all truth. 


Would-be Poets 


Since I remember my own early 
growth and incompetence, I, person- 
ally, respect the poorest utterance of 
the humblest “would-be poet.” It is 
the sincere effort of his heart to ex- 
press beauty in some form, to reach 
out for the intangible loveliness of 
spiritual creation. 

Every individual is primarily and 
potentially a poet, so the raw material 
for recruiting the ranks is inexhaust- 
ible. Let every child sing his own 
small song; let him sing it in his 
own way. No one needs to worry 
about ,our young people; they are 


lovers of beauty; their ideals are 
mL. 
e 
Right Dress! 
When students and teachers meet for 


the first time, there is usually an exchange 
of glances that can have a bearing on the 
rest of the academic year. Students are 
quick to appraise the sartorial knowledge 
No matter 
might 


of their instructors. how in- 


adequate a student feel when it 


comes to mental ability, he imagines him- 
self quite an authority on matters of 
wearing apparel. 

This initial impression can go a long 
way in establishing rapport between the 
pupil and the 


teacher. If instructor’s 


ligh; they are sane and wholesome. 
Their thoughts revealed in their writ 
ings demonstrate this. 


SONNET TO A SUNSET 


The sky is beautiful when sunset comes 

In fragile pink chiffon, a hue too rare, 

With flaming streak of scarlet fire flare 
And deeper ruby just like mellow plums. 
A vivid saffron suddenly becomes 

The palest ivory on the sunlit air; 

Then tinged with mauve, a lilac fragment there 

With Chartreuse is startling as the beat of drums. 


The sun, a heavy burnished copper b2ll, 
Sinks down below the far horizon line; 
For earth has nothing that can thus impart 


A vision, lifting men to the divine. 
Mankind grown unimportant, very small, 
Yet nurtures beauty in its humble heart. 


Barbara Anderson 
(14 years old) 
Surely, we may allow to each and 

every mortal the pursuit of Beauty 
by whatever road he may choose and 
in whatever measure he may be able 
io attain. Should he merely brush 
the hem of her illusive garment, his 
life is the that 
luminous touch. 


more radiant for 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 


Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 






understandings derived from the 
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li They HAZE Poetry 


By ELBERT R. MOSES, JR. 


Director of Radio ¢ Eastern Illinois State College 


W HY does the secondary school 
teacher frequently encounter a stu- 
dent “‘mental bloc” at the mere men- 
tion of poetry, and an almost seething 
dislike of poetry study? 

To the teacher who is a poetry 
enthusiast such a student attitude 
comes as a definite shock. Obviously, 
something has gone amiss in earlier 
education. This naturally raises the 
question of how early must education 
in poetry appreciation begin. The 
sarlier the better would seem the ob- 
vious answer ; certainly not later than 
the primary grades. 


Like Music 
Recently, I visited a sixth grade 
class where children read aloud both 
poetry which had been studied by the 


class and their own poems. These 
youngsters were alive, interested, 
willing to talk about poetry. In an- 


swer to my question, “Why do you 
like poetry?” came such statements 

“My mother and father 
“When my brother found 
out we were studying poetry, he 
helped me.” “Interest started with 
my fourth grade teacher who en- 
couraged us to write poetry.” “I like 
poetry because I can understand ideas 
better in poetry.” “I like poetry be- 
cause it’s like music.” 

From these answers one finds an 
obvious clue to the question of poetry 
teaching. Young children, as a group, 
like the rhythm and music of poetry, 


as these: 
like it.” 





Young children like to listen to poetry. 


30 


naturally ; they find poetry fun if it 
is presented to them casually, but with 
enthusiasm; they are quick to sense 
the attitudes of grown-ups. 


The ideal person to initiate young 
children into the pleasures of poetry 
study is the teacher who herself en- 
joys reading, the study, and perhaps 
the writing of poetry, who reads well, 
and who has the knack of imparting 
her enthusiasms and skills to others. 
All teachers, unfortunately, do not 
possess all of these attributes, but 
most teachers can, by careful guid- 
ance, instill in their pupils an interest 
in poetry by following a few simple 
rules : 


1. A teacher should herself like poetry 
and should impart such enthusiasm to 
children, spontaneously. All teachers can- 
not do this, but they can achieve this 
goal in varying degrees. They might find 
it profitable to study recordings of poetry 
by good readers. 

2. Teachers should read to children, 
play recordings, and have children read 
aloud. Children like to read aloud if 
encouraged. They also like to read their 
own poems. Some may do it better than 
others—but the comparison may be bene- 
ficial. 

3. Poetry should be made fun and not 
drudgery. It should not be just another 
assignment. Some days may be more ap- 
propriate for reading poetry than others. 


4. Writing of poetry should be encour- 
aged, even in the early grades. I know of 
several instances where this has paid rich 
dividends in stimulating other pupils to 
appreciate poetry. In fact, it made a whole 
room conscious of the good effects of 
poetry. 

5. Proper introduction should be made 
to each poem. Mood may be stressed in 
some poems; special words in another; 
background in another; or relation with 
certain lesson material in another. 


6. Get children to talk about poetry for 
about 


its own sake. Children will talk 
anything in which they are genuinely 
interested. 


7. The use of dramatic skits is an ex- 
cellent device to stimulate interest in 
certain types of poems—especially the 
ballad type. 


The following poems and limericks, | 


the latter for the sake of those chil- 


September, 


it’s usually the teacher’s fault. 
Study should begin in the primary 
grades and should be done for fun. 


dren who do not have definite poetic 
ability but do have interest in rhyme 
and a keen wit, are the work of sixth 
graders’ who have had an _ intense 
interest in poetry since their fourth 
grade teacher’ first aroused that in- 
terest. These children are not a picked 
group, but an ordinary class. Their 
work is an example of what can be 
done when interest is aroused and 
fostered. 


FLOWERS BY THE GARDEN WALL 


Flowers by the garden wall 
Standing very, very tall, 
After winter snows are past 
They greet us with the spring at last. 
They make it look as though it were 
They who made the breezes stir. 
Standing there so proud and high 
As if to reach and touch the sky. 
—Sharon Dennis 


LIMERICKS 


A boy in our room named Bill 
Decided to write a_ will, 

But all he had 

Was an old wire brad, 

So no good a will would do Bill. 


A boy in our room named Zeke 
Climbed up to the top of a peak 
He started to fall 

As a wild goose call, 

This boy in our room named Zeke. 


A boy im our room named Dick 
Decided to play a trick 
He put a lit match 
To my pants’ patch 
This boy in our room named Dick! 
-David Hutton 


RIVERS 

Rivers are the wettest things. 
Yet they’re just what I like 
To sit and splash my feet in, 
On a summer day hike. 
Always running, 
Never walking, 
Always whispering, 
Never talking. 
It’s never hungry, 
Nor ever fed, 
But slips along its rocky bed. 
In a lake or out, always on the go, 
Always running, 
Never stopping, 
Onward it will flow. 

—Ronnie Mingus 


VIOLETS 
At last it is spring. 
You can see by the land, 
With buds and flowers on every hand. 


Daffodils, hyacinths, tulips in array, 
But violets are the loveliest, 
You would say. 





1 Under the guidance of Miss Lorene Ziegler, 
instructor and sixth grade critic, Elementary 
Training School, Eastern Illinois State College 

2 Miss Myrtle Arnold, assistant professor and 
fourth grade critic, Elementary Training Sch 
Eastern Illinois State College. 
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Violets in every color, 
Some blue as the sky. 
They scent the spring air, 
As I pass by. 
~—Judy Kruger 
TRIBUTE 

A tfee upon the bright green lawn 
As gracei..l as a growing fawn. 
Its leaves and boughs reach down to say, 
“I give you pleasure all the day. 
And then what tribute do you bring 
For the gift of such a thing?” 

—Sharon Dennis 

The elementary teacher may do ever 
so fine a job of teaching the apprecia- 
tion of poetry, only to have her work 
undone or ruined by the use of im- 
proper methods on the part of the 
secondary teacher. Here are some 
suggestions which may help to remedy 
the dislike for poetry in the secondary 
grades : 

1. Discard “dissecting” method of poetry 
study. Students are apt to get lost in 
the maze of details and lose all sense 
of balance, proportion, and beauty. 

2. Tie in poetry studies with student 
interest. 

3. Read more poetry for the fun of 
reading. 

4. Cautiously introduce study of mean- 
ing; gradually lead from simpler context 
to more difficult, never losing the beauty 
of the poetry itself and the fun of read- 
ing. 

When more teachers teach poetry 
to primary pupils purely for the fun 
and pleasure of the experience, when 
poetry is accepted by children as 
something to be desired, not despised, 
when the secondary teacher and her 
pupils approach the classics with lik- 
ing, not loathing, poetry will have 
won its way back into the curriculum 
and the hearts of the students. Let 
us hope that day is not far away. 





Did you how? 

* This is the sixth time Illinois voters 
have voted on “Gateway” proposals. 
The percentage of “Yes” votes to the 
total number of persons voting in the 
election, while never reaching the re- 
quired majority, has risen steadily as 
follows: 


1892 9.7% 
1896 14.9 
1924 27.3 
1932 31.2 
1946 35.2 


* "Vote the Blue Ballot" is the title 
of a four-page pamphlet prepared by 
the research department of the IEA. It 
is excellent. Members may obtain 
copies in limited numbers for their 
Own use. 
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ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


On her knees before Lincoln’s tomb in 
Springfield, and in the presence of 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Mrs. Mary 
Kampouris, teacher from Athens, spoke 
the following eulogy July 11 as she 
presented an urn of earth from the 
Parthenon which was sent by the Greek 
Secondary School Teachers Association. 
Mrs. Kampouris has been in this country 
as a guest of the NEA and the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers. 


Gov. 


a EDUCATORS OF GREECE in great 
reverence to your immortal name, O 
Abraham Lincoln, abolisher of slav- 
ery, send you this memorial token 
of worship and admiration, a Grecian 
archiac urn containing earth from 
the Parthenon. 

Greece, which from ancient times 
has been a bulwark of liberty, feels 
that it is her duty to pay homage to 
the great son of America, Abraham 
Lincoln, the President whose genius 
and character resemble those of the 
great men of ancient Greece; whose 
life was and will be forever a fountain 
of inspiration of noble deeds not only 
to the Americans but also to the boys 
and girls of Greece and, I dare say, to 
all the civilized world. 

O Abraham Lincoln, your words 
that freedom is the natural situation 
of man, must be engraved in the 
hearts.of all men. We feel them 
deeply, the children of Greece, who 
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for over 500 years were under slavery. 
We fully understand your golden 
words—the men of Greece, who even 
today are fighting to keep high the 
torch of Freedom and Liberty and 


Independence. We are grateful to 
thee because thy inspiring figure still 
guides the noble men of the United 
States of America to help and assist 
a little nation, like ours, which offered 
rivers of blood for the sake of Liberty, 
to stand on its feet. 

Great men, like you, O Abraham 
Lincoln, never die! Their souls like 
brilliant stars shine through the pages 
of history and guide the people of the 
world in every difficult situation of 
their national life. 

An eternal eulogy and blessing flow 
from the heart of Greece, reposing in 
the shadow of the Parthenon, to thee, 
O Abraham Lincoln. It re-echoes 
and resounds in an unceasing song of 
praise to thee, noble soul, and thy im- 
mortal name. Let thy memory be 
everlasting in the hearts of noble 
men and noble women throughout the 
world. 


Like the light of the sun 
When rising upon the sky, 
Such is our heart and soul 
When we are nearby 

Thy memorial, O Great Man, 
Offering earth from our ground, 
Abraham Lincoln, we the Greeks 
To our skies thy words resound. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS HOLD WORKSHOP 


with a record of each day’s proceedings 
and a condensation of the speeches may 


A workshop for elementary school prin- 
cipals—first of its kind in the state—was 
held on the Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College campus July 10-21 under the 
auspices of the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association and the college. 

Enrollment was limited to 40 principals, 
who came from all over the state. Similar 
workshops may be held next year at the 
University of Illinois and another state 
college. 


Staff members included (left to right 
in front) Leslie Lofdahl of Rockford, 
IESPA president; James W. Merritt, 


director of elementary student teaching 
at NISTC, who was workshop coordi- 
nator; Wayne Butler, principal of Sharp 
Corners School at Skokie, past-president 
of IESPA; and Albert Burgard, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. O. E. 
Peterson, NISTC placement director, who 
was in charge of the workshop, and Grace 
Fitch of Jacksonville, another staff mem- 
ber, are not pictured. 


Guest speakers for the general sessions 
included Dr. Virgil Rogers, superinten- 
dent of schools at Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; Fred the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois; 
C. C. Byerly, first assistant superintendent 
of public instruction; Claude E. Vick of 
the IEA staff; and Parmer Ewing, for- 
mer superintendent of Rock- 
ford. A monograph of about 100 pages 


Barnes of 


schools at 


50 IIlinoisans Attend 
Lindenwood Conference 
The 
people, was the largest state group at the 
seventh conference of the NEA’ Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo., July 10-21 
Several Illinoisans participated as lead- 
ers and recorders. Miss Ruth Ann Whit« 
in charge of the pro 
gram, and Miss Helen 
symposium and group discussion on “The 
Local Association’s Place in the State 
Association.” John Hollowell as chairman 
of the Association of Classroom 


Illinois delegation, numbering 50 


was in recreational 


Conover led a 


IHinois 
Teachers was chairman of the delegation. 

The first three days of the conference 
were devoted to the consideration of inter- 
national problems. A seminar on school 
law, an illustration of technics of group 
discussion, and a study of the problems 
of local associations were high spots in 
the remainder of the conference. 
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be obtained from Mr. Peterson 

Group sessions worked on three general 
topics: physical environment of the edu- 
cational program and how to utilize it to 
maximum the elementary 
principal as a “change agent” (affecting 
the curriculum, improvement of instruc- 
tion, etc.); and human relations. 

Answers on evaluation 
every person in the group highly pleased 
the workshop, for which 
mester hours of credit 
Northern. 


Library Conferences Are 


Nine school library conferences for ad- 
ministrators, librarians, teacher-librarians, 


effectiveness ; 


sheets showed 


with two se 


were given by 


and teachers, are being sponsored during 
October by the Illinois State Library, the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, and eight cooperating groups. 

Conferences will be held at Harrisburg 
Township High School, Oct. 3; 
Central Community Unit 


Robinson 
(high school), 





Professional Standards 
Studied at Workshop 


More than 500 educators from the 48 
states and all US terroritories, including 
16 from Illinois, participated in the 195) 
National Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards held at 
Indiana University, June 27-30. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
National Education Association’s National 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Visiting as ob- 
servers were educators from Germany, 
Japan, Phillipine Islands, Canada, Greece, 
and Brazil. 

Most of the conference was devoted to 
work group sessions which studied insti- 
tutional objectives, organization, facilities 
and resources, financial support and policy, 
and other problems concerning standards 
for colleges and universities that prepare 


Commission on 


teachers. 

The keynote address was made by John 
Dale Russell, director of the division of 
higher education, US Office of Education 
Andrew D. Holt, then president of the 
National Education Association, spoke at 
the annual conference dinner. 


Planned 


Oct. 4; Litchfield Community High 
School, Oct. 10; Virginia Community 
High School, Oct. 11; Moline Senior 


High School, Oct. 24; DeKalb Township 
High School, Oct. 25; Chicago, Bryant 
School, Oct. 26; Chicago Heights, Bloom 
Township High School, Oct. 31; Monti- 
cello Community Unit High School, 


Ne Vv. 1. 


Photo by Lincoln Evening Court 


READING CIRCLE BOARD SELECTS BOOKS 


The books for inclusion in the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle 1950-51 course of 


reading for elementary schools are chosen 
from publishers’ lists by the Circle’s 
board of directors. 

Seated, left to right, are G. Kenneth 


Greer, county superintendent of schools, 
Vandalia; D. F. Nickols, Lincoln, secre- 
tary-manager; Otis Keeler, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, president; J. H. Voshall, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, di- 
rector-elect; A. W. Dickey, county super- 


intendent of schools, Clinton. 


September, 


1950 ° 


Standing, left to right, are Ruel Hall 
county superintendent of Kan 
kakee; J. L. Buford, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon; R. V. Lindsey 
superintendent of schools, Galesburg; E 
H. Mellon, superintendent of schools, 
Champaign; A. 
sistant to the secretary-manager; and R 
M. Ring, assistant superintendent of pub 
lic instruction, Springfield. 


schools, 


The organization, founded in 1889, dis- 
tributes books of high educational valut 
to Illinois schools on a non-profit basis 
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NEWS 
NORTHERNERS HOLD 
AIR AGE CONFERENCE 


The Air Age Conference held Aug. 3-4 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, more than met its quota for the 
laboratory experience at the Midway Air- 
port, Chicago, Friday, Aug. 4. Besides 
the 110 registrants necessary to insur¢ 
planes for the flight, there were 25 on the 
waiting list. 

Thursday, Aug. 3, there was a series of 
lectures on the college campus. Dr. John 
Furbay, director of Air World Education, 
Trans World Airlines, spoke on “The 
Impact of the Airplanes upon the Schools 
of Today.” Other speakers were: Horace 
Gilbert, educational director, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, on “Air Flight Ex- 
perience”; and Joseph K. McLaughlin, 
director of the state department of aero- 
nautics, on the work of that department. 

Study groups were held on “Air Age 
Education in Secondary Curriculum” with 
Dr. Furbay as leader, and “Air Age Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum” with Miss Kathleen Power of 
United Air Lines as leader. 


JOIN EISC FACULTY 


Dr. Jesse F. Jeter joined the Eastern 
Illinois State College faculty in ele- 
mentary education with the opening of 
the fall term. In addition to teaching 
in elementary education, Miss Jeter will 
have supervision Over a new program for 
interesting students in teaching in the 
elementary schools. 

Another new position at Eastern is held 
by Dr. William Eller, director of the 
remedial reading clinic. The first unit of 
the program wil be set up to do testing 
and offer remedial reading services on 
the freshman college level. Plans are 
being made to extend this service to the 
high school and elementary school. 

Dr. Harland Riede joins the health and 
physical education faculty in order to 
make possible a continuation of the field 
work which has been conducted in Craw- 
ford County during the 1949-50 school 
year. 


Two Honored for Long 
Service On IEA Committee 


E. H. Lukenbill and R. V. Cordell were 
honored for long service at the May 19-20 
meeting of the IEA legislative commit- 
tee. The main address of the dinner meet- 
ing was presented by J. Lester Buford. 
Others also gave short talks in tribute 
of the two men. 

Mr. Lukenbill, county superintendent 
of schools at Lincoln, had served as a 
legislative committeeman from the Cen- 
tral Division for 20 years when he re- 
tired from the committee on June 30, 
1948. Mr. Cordell, county superintendent 
of schools at Lewiston and Western Di- 
vision representative on the committee, 
had served 10 years when he retired 
June 30, 1950. 
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PATTERNS FOR CHILD-CITIZENSHIP ‘ BS 
by conveying ideas for right living through . ba gese ms a 
stories related to experiences in the child's ‘ We ; 
own natural and social environment. Our Wold 

READING FOR PLEASURE 


with bright, lively stories that are easy and 
enjoyable to read. Appropriate, colorful illus- 
trations. 100% new and fresh material. 


READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 
repetition, build-up of}! paragraphs. 


























Preprimer—Busy Days Grade 1—We Live & Grow Grade 3—Sharing Together 
Primer—School & Play Grade 2—Making Friends Grade 4—Ourselves & Others 
Grade 5—Richer Living Grade 6—Knowing Our World 
Ask our Representative, Grosvenor M. Needham, 1321 Lunt Avenue, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, to show you these books or write for illustrated 

bulletins. 
PUBLISHING DIVISION 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16 ILLINOIS 
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Effective Teaching Programs 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your class averages. 
Each time and energy saving course provides easy to understand text 
instruction, purposeful practice exercises, and systematic testing. 


Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with enthusiasm because 
each interest-centered learning program challenges their thinking and 
encourages them to do their best work. 


McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help students master the basic 
fundamentals and to aid them in forming habits of clear thinking—an asset 
throughout life. 


ts 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS . COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Waiting for a SCIENCE-LAB 
For Your GRADE CLASSES? 


Want Help for Science 
Teaching in the 
Elementary Grades? 


Here it Is — 


NEW 
COMPACT 
PORTABLE 


SWING IT OPEN 


You see ali the equipment required for 
SCIENCE teaching from the grades to 
junior high—a _ place for everything 
avoids breakage. 








The MANUAL does it. 


Every experiment illustrated—almost 200 and 
many are new. 


No science teaching training required—every 
teacher can be successful. 


Simplified experiments challenge children to 
try them at home. 


The Manual covers a wide range of inter- 
ests—100 pages. 


Supplements to the Porto-Lab Manual will be 
sent to all registered users of Porto-Lab. 
PORTO-LAB IS 


INEXPENSIVE $3 3.00 


(Extra Manuals $2.00 per copy.) 


Developed from the suggestions of progressive 
science teachers from ali parts of the country 
by SoM.  veeeebeeenes CABORATORIES, New 
or 


Send your orders to 


PORTO-SALES 


H. B. Stephenson, Mgr. 


Morrisonville, Illinois 
(IMinois Representative) 


Descriptive literature sent on request 
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SIX SCIENCE TEACHERS from Illinois were 
among 50 who received General Electric 
science fellowships “in recognition of out- 
standing teaching. The fellowships paid all 
expenses for a special six-weeks course at 
the Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
O. Left to right are Clella L. Jones, Decatur; 
Harold Taft, Warren; A. C. Fairfield, Joliet; 
Elwyn Deege, Wyoming; O. S. Bauer, 
Cen and Martin M. Plate, Palatine. 


EDUCATORS DISCUSS 
HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


A group of about 30 schoolmen, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Art, Speech, and 
Music Educators Asociations, a few key 
principals, representatives from the High 
School Activities Association, and a rep- 
resentative from the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction met at 
Urbana July 29, to discuss the recent 
recommendation of the North Central 
Association contest committee, which 
would eliminate most high school par- 
ticipation in contests. 

No official action was taken, but there 
was a strong feeling that the contest 
recommendations should be discussed by 
the memberships of all organizations con- 
cerned. Most of those present agreed 
that debatable educational issues should 
L. aired and decided on the local and 
state levels. 

The art, speech, and music representa- 
tives, being most directly concerned, 
agreed to study their respective problems 
independently, but to keep each other in- 
formed of the progress of their thinking 
with reference to the North Central com- 
mittee’s recommendations on contests. 


C. B. SMITH RETIRES 


C. B. Smith, superintendent of the Pekin 
elementary schools for 27 years and first 
vice-president of the IEA in 1927-28, 
retired as of July 1, 1950. 

During the 27 years of Mr. Smith’s 
administration, the Pekin teachers have 
held 100 perecent membership in both the 
IEA and NEA. ‘ 

Since he began teaching forty-five years 
ago, Mr. Smith has either taught or served 
in an administrative capacity in Joy, 
Mathersville, North Henderson, Canton, 
Lewistown, Rushville, and Princeton, and 
since coming to Pekin has taught summer 
courses at Bradley University. 
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Founs A and B 
Ready Ylovember 15 


Essential 
High School 
Content 
Battery 


DAVID P. HARRY 
WALTER N. DUROST 


A valid and reliable new instrument for 
measuring achievement in the four “es- 
sential” areas of secondary education— 
mathematics, science, social studies, and 
English. The booklet contains a com- 
prehensive battery of achievement tests 
based on the content of high school 
courses as they are being taught today 
throughout the country. Provides ob- 
jective evidence helpful in solving many 
types of educational problems, includ- 
ing: 

1. The role of curricular achievement 
in guidance of students. 


2. The relationship between expected 
and measured achievement. 


3. The relationship between ability and 
measured achievement. 


4. The effectiveness of special teaching 
efforts in certain areas of instruction. 


5. The relationship between local and 
national achievement. 


6. The relative performance of schools 
within a local or state system. 


World Book 
Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


E. M. Briggs and 
C. B. Mathers, Representatives 
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NEWS 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
PLANNED FOR PEORIA 


The sixth annual conference of the 
Illinois Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation will be held in Peoria, Sept. 22 
and 23, with Bradley University and the 
Peoria schools as hosts. 

Reservations for the conference and 
luncheon should be sent to Dr. Leo G. 
Bent, director, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, Bradley University, Peoria. Dr. H. 
L. Schlichenmyer of Arlington Heights 
Township High School is program chair- 
man. 


PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD 
RETURNS TO ISNU 


On Monday, July 24, Dr. R. W. Fair- 
child returned to the ISNU campus to 
resume his duties as president. He had 
been on leave since April 5 for health 
reasons. Dr. A. H. Larson, who had been 
serving as acting president, will continue 
in his capacity as dean of the university. 


PE MEETINGS SET 


District meetings of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will be held at Alton, Oct. 
12; Elgin, Oct. 21, and Pekin, Nov. 4. 
Members of the association and all teach- 
ers of grades one through 12 are invited. 
There will be demonstrations of games, 
dances, etc., as well as teaching techniques. 

The lilinois League of High School 
Girls’ Athletic Associations will hold 
workshops for GAA representatives and 
their advisers at Marion, Oct. 7, and at 
Western Illinois State College in Macomb, 
Nov. 18. 


Katherine Slade Dies 


Miss Katherine Slade, 54, immediate 
past-president of the Northwestern Divi- 
sion of the IEA and high school teacher 
in Rockford, died suddenly June 6. 





OFFICERS of the Frances W. Parker FTA 
Chapter at Chicago Teachers College are, 
left to right: Rogette Schlommes, president; 
Marian Pertel, treasurer; Earl Blanchard, vice- 
President; Helen Groetsema, recording sec- 
retary; and Janice Michaels, corresponding 
Secretary. Club members do tutoring, speak- 
Ing, and social work around Chicago. 




























NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT... Manipulative devices to aid the 
teacher in a meaningful approach to the study of numbers. Grades 
One through Eight. 


Also: PROFESSIONAL BOOK—"“How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch St. muinois RepREsENTATiVEs: Philadelphia 7 


Mr. Paul B. Harris, 1009 N. Wainut St., Normal, Illinois 
Mr. Sam Herrell, 317 S. Fourth Ave., Maywood, Illinois 
Mr. Burnell Oesterie, 424 W. Washington, Marengo, Illinois 


A LESSON IN 

BETTER PROGRAMS 
FOR YOUR 

SCHOOL FILM SHOWS 








SWANK’S 1951 CATALOG 
of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures 





Swank‘s unequalled variety of over 2000 outstanding motion pic- 


tures—all listed in one catalog—will enable you to pick out, in a NEW SPECIAL 
convenient one-stop service, just the right films for every occasion or SCHOOL 
use . . . educational .. . training . . . world events . . . travel . . . OFFER! 
features . . . comedies, etc. 


Full week's 


The finest and latest in projectors and movie equipment (rental or 
rental if de- 


sale), repair and servicing, plus free programming assistance from 
an experienced staff . . . are just a few of the many facilities and sired, at one- 
conveniences that are yours as a Swank patron. Take a lesson from day price! 

Swank—send for your free catalog today! 











614 WN. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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Board Makes Many Decisions During Summer 


MAY 


The IEA board of directors met at state 
headquaters, Springfield, at 2 p.m. Satur- 
day, May 13, 1950, President E. E. Keen ¢ 
presiding. Board members present were 
James E. Pease, Edith T. Wentworth, 
J. A. Mann, Emilie Huck, Theresa Hen- 


neberry, and Bruce Merwin. Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson was also 
present. 

The board approved minutes of its 


previous meeting and the monthly finan- 
cial report, and received the reports of the 
latest finance committee meeting and of 


MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, a these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 





PLAT SURFACE + + ~ WHE NOT ROLL 


SCHOOL CR 











NOTE: if you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, 811 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





SENT S SARS 0 
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the field assistants. It heard reports re- 
garding current tenure cases, directed 
continued study and followup in some of 
them, as especially in the John Benben 
case (Midlothian). 

The board received plans as developed 
by the staff and drafted by Wayne Stone- 
king, research assistant, for a centennial 
addition to the IEA headquarters building 
It made further suggestions and author- 
ized continued study. 


The board approved lists of state 
delegates for the Bloomington, Indiana 
Conference on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards, and for the NEA 
meeting at St. Louis, as suggested by the 
divisions, the and the board 
previously. It elected to send two persons 
to the NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership at Washington and allotted 
up to $250 each for expenses. It sug- 
gested that an FTA leader and a young 
teacher leader be designated as delegates. 
It elected not to send a delegate or dele- 
gates to the National Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D.C., and not to 
recommend an IEA representative for 
the board of the Illinois Heart Associa- 
tion, 

The board directed 
the Chicago Division regarding the re 
quirements for the inclusion of one of its 
paid employees under the IEA staff retire- 
ment system. It agreed to have the associ- 
ation serve as host to a visiting teacher 
under the auspices of the NEA Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund. 

It directed a letter to the Illinois Tax- 
payers’ Federation, as a result of its in- 
quiries, to the effect that the association 
in general supported the Hoover Plan of 
governmental reorganization and any other 
plans insofar as they emphasize the elimi- 
nation of waste and inefficiency in gov- 
ernment locally, in the state, and in the 
nation, and that it supported savings in 
all expenditures, but not at the expense 
of essential services. 

The board approved the annual contract 
of the Von Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. 
Louis, for the printing of ILLino1s Epu- 
cation. As a matter of policy, it agreed 
to limit listings in the magazine’s calendar 
of events to professional and other meet- 
ings related to public education and public 
school teachers. 

It directed the finance chairman and the 
executive secretary to make adjustments 
in the staff salary schedule in keeping 
with the recommendations of the finance 
committee and the board, within budgetary 
limits for total salary appropriations. 

It considered various NEA candidacies 
and endorsed Paul A. Grigsby, Granite 
City, for one of the vice-presidents of the 
NEA. 


The 


sections, 


communications to 


meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 


JUNE 


The IEA board of directors met at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago at 10 a.m., 
June 10, 1950, First Vice-President Emilie 
Huck presiding. Others present were 


September, 
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Directors James E. Pease, Edith Went- 


worth, J. A. Mann, Theresa Henneberry, 
and Bruce W. Merwin. Executive Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson was also present. 

The board approved minutes of its pre- 
vious meeting; accepted the report of the 
John Benben ( Midlothian) tenure investi- 
gating committee, and authorized associa- 
tion support, if necessary; and adopted 
the following resolution to be forwarded 
to the Illinois State Examining Board 
members and to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction V. L. Nickell. 

“Resolution On Emergency Certificate 
Inasmuch as certain areas in Illinois seem 
to believe that emergency teacher certifi 
cates may be simply upon the 
request of the employing board, as en- 
dorsed by the county superintendent, and 
because of the provision of state law 
governing such issuance as follows: ‘No 
such certificate shall be issued except 
upon certification by the employing board 
and the determination by the state ex- 
amining board that no teacher holding a 
valid certificate is available, that the 
transfer of the pupils to another school is 
not feasible, and that actual circumstances 
and need require such issuance.’ 

“Therefore, the IEA board of directors, 
through its executive secretary, appeals 
to the Illinois state examining board to 
issue a statement at an early date to be 
addressed to all school boards and to all 


issued 


county superintendents of schools, citing 
the law and advising that the examining 
board, in keeping with the law, will not 
issue an emergency certificate except that 
it first determines necessity as judged by 
the facts that no teacher holding a valid 
certificate is available, that the transfer 
of pupils to another school is not feasible, 
and that the actual circumstances require 
such issuance.” 

The board approved a letter to the 
Chicago Division pertaining to the retire- 
ment Chicago Division em- 
ployee, as forwarded by the secretary; 
endorsed the candidacy of Paul A. 
Grigsby, Granite City, Illinois, for NEA 
first vice-president and pledged association 
support; accepted reports from the field 
assistants and the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards; 
heard the secretary’s report on the June 
5 meeting on administrative relationships 
in teacher education in IIlinois ; authorized 
the permanent investment of funds on 
hand at the end of the fiscal year (June 
30, 1950) ; accepted the monthly financial 
report, and adopted changes iu the staft 
salary schedule and placements thereupon, 
as proposed by Miss Wenthworth, chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

The board appointed Miss Mildred Niel- 
sen, LaGrange, as alternate NEA delegate 
for Mr. Pease, and Miss Emilie Huck as 
his alternate to the Bloomington, Indiana, 
meeting of the NEA Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. It authorized a gift to E. E 
Keener, retiring president of the IEA, to 
be presented at the Illinois breakfast at 
St. Louis, July 4. Chairman Pease gave 
a review of the last meeting of the legis- 
lative committee. The board considered 
some details of the proposed addition to 
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the headquarters building, and discussed 
various NEA candidacies. 

The board directed the secretary to in- 
quire further as to prices, etc., for a paint- 
ing suggested by the secretary. It directed 
that letters of gratitude and appreciation 
be forwarded by the secretary to the re- 
tiring president and board members, their 
school superintendents, and the local press 
in honor of those retiring. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p.m 


° - 


JULY 


The IEA board of directors met at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, at 6 
p.m., Wednesday, July 5, 1950. Those 


present were: Retiring President E. E. 
retiring member, Emilie Huck; 
Wentworth ; 


Keener ; 
President 


Edith T. 


new 











These are announcements by the manufacturers 
if new products which we believe wil! be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find any of these items 
locally, write Innino1s Epucatron, and we will tell 
you where you may find them. 


The American ‘Folding Fifties” are a 
trio of strong, handy chairs for cafeterias, 
gymnasiums, libraries, auditoriums, and 
other uses. Designed for even greater com- 
fort than their predecessors, the famous 
“Forties.” Have wider, deeper, shaped 
seats; wider, deeper, formed back panels. 
No sliding nor binding parts, no snagging, 
pinching, or soiling hazards. Fold quickly 
and quietly, Light, easy to carry and to 
store. 


First Aid Information Wheel gives 
wthoritative first aid information quickly 

indicates the symptoms and care in all 
emergencies. Prepared by a director of 
health and physical education. Single 
Wheels, $1. Lower prices for quantity. 


“Tot 50” stapling kit comes in an at- 
iractive purse-and-pocket size plastic case 
together with one thousand standard Tot 
staples. Will firmly bind at least 20 
sheets of paper with the slightest pressure. 
On sale in stationery, hardware, drug, and 
lepartment stores for 98 cents complete 


New Tape Recorder. Recording two 
full hours on seven-inch dual track tape, 


tone control for the play-back and an 
Imstant stop switch are features. Com- 
pact, weighs 17 pounds. Retails for 
$109.50. Cannot erase accidentally. Can 
he used as a public address system 
Porto-Lab is a cabinet fitted with 


simple science equipment for use in class- 


room demonstrations. Can be carried 
easily in one hand, and stored on a shelf 
10 inches wide and 18 inches high. Ac- 


companying manual explains 200 experi 
ments 
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members, Mary LeMay and Mabel 
Schwarz; and continuing directors, Bruce 
W. Merwin and J. A. Mann. Also present 
were Paul A. Grigsby, newly-elected first 
vice-president of the National Education 
\ssociation, and Mrs. Grigsby; and staff 
members Helen Ryan, Claude E. Vick. 
and Irving F. Pearson. 

The board received reports from W. R 
McIntosh, IEA representative on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Education 
advisory board, and reappointed him t& 
that post. After approving the minutes 


of its previous meeting, the board con- 
gratulated Mr. Grigsby by resolution in 
honor of his election as NEA first vice 


A Complete 
Program in 
Worktext for 
Grades 1 
_ Through 12 






Prepares students for life in our modern 
civilization 
@ Gives students practice in careful observation 

and logical thinking 
@ Provides adequate text and exercises in each 
book for a full year’s work 


president, and received his thanks and ap 
preciation. It considered plans for dis 
tributing ILLINoIs J[{pUCATION to new 
members and prospective members in the 
fall, and designated Claude FE. Vick and 
the executive secretary as IEA representa 
tives on the Advisory Committee on Edu 
cation in Illinois It suggested that a 
third representative on the committee be 
a county superintendent of schools 

The board agreed to meet again at 
Normal, Illinois, at 3 pm. (DST), Sept 
8, 1950 he adjourned at 
7:50 p.m 


neeting 


Irving F. Pearson 


Executive Secretary, IKA 


e Series 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 











They will if they use these 
new Southworth History Books 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


A background history for the middle grades, 


aids, and its beautiful colored pictures 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 

A similar book for the middle grades, 

history through 1789 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 

The better high school 

students. 


textbook that 


A WORKBOOK ON LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORKBOOK ON EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


Vv. Floyd Jones and 8. J. Lachman, Jr 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Illinois Representatives: 
HOME OFFICE: 


New York Chicago 


covering 


really 





noted for its child-appeal, its teaching 


the explorers, the colonies, and our 


puts American History across to the 


Atlanta Dallas 
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SPELLING 


by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 





A program unique for its use of the 
"spread-of-meaning"’ by which 
variant meanings are taught over sev- 
eral grades as they become important 
for the child in his other studies. Spell- 
ing skill is thus strengthened, while 
the child's effective and immediately 
useful vocabulary is being expanded 


Clothbound and 
Workbook editions 


SILVER SURDETT 


ompany 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Representatives: 
Southern Iilinois: ROY R. EVANS 


Northern IIlinois: LUTHER R. STOLEN 
Chicago: ROUSSEAU VAN VOORHIES 














id Da WAY OY AYA Ge 840) 859 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary «Kindergarten+ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write 


ee 


For Summer Bulletin 


Chicago 5, 


Illinois 









































EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES. TEACH- 
ERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for SUNSHINE’S Money making 
plan. QUICK SALES! Samples on approval with details of 
BIG SALES CONTEST. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept 
ST-9, 115 Fulton St., _New York 8, N. Y 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

















TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!.- Easy!. Private! 


If you need money y amount from $50 to $300—cut 
j out and mail this ad for r complete details of confidential 





BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 

i will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the | 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . . . Repay in convenient ee 
installments—not necessary to pay on principal duri 
summer vacation if yaur salary stops! .. . Full details | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-134 
| 10 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA i 


| NAME 








j ADDRESS ............-.....--------------------00- | 
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LOOK, HEAR, 


Yow! 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 








English Influences in the United States 
(10 minutes, color also, Coronet*)—Here’s 
history with meaning! Looking back from 
today’s American ideas, ideals, language, 
names, political and social customs, archi- 
tecture and home furnishings, we see their 
origin in our English heritage. Relation- 
ships are made vivid by pictures here and 
in England, in reconstructed Salem and 
Williamsburg, telling the story visually 
and well. A fortunate “find” for general 
information and social studies groups. 


Primitive Art in Haiti (10 minutes, 
color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)— 
Shows encouragement of paiuting and 
sculpture by native artists as conducted 
at the Art Center, bringing United States 
and European admiration and patronage. 
Influence of Haitian contrasting cultures 
and the varied modes of living are re- 
flected in the art, giving insight into social 
conditions. Native drums and chants give 
atmosphere as representative paintings are 
shown 


Painting with Sand (10 minutes, color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Sensi- 


tive presentation of the Navajo cere- 
monial and suggestion of the ancient 
symbolism and its social function, ac- 


company the visual story as the medicine 
man and his helpers perform the healing 
ritual for a small lad. Rich colors of 
desert setting, of costume, and the au- 
thentic design of the painting give beauty 
appealing to art, anthropology, or social 
studies classes of any age. 


Home Management: Why Budget (10 
minutes, Young America Films)—Fur 
for Betty, skates for Joe, a private 
plane for the banker, and son’s college 
education for the laborer come when a 
budget helps people buy what they really 
a budget is a 


coat 


want. Emphasizes that 
family affair, simple, elastic, realistic, and 
will work if you stick to it—for youth 


and adults 


Let’s Catch Fewer Colds (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet)—Finding fun in good 
health is illustrated as students explain 
colorful posters they’ve made. A _ look 
right into Billy’s head shows mouth, nose, 
and throat structure, and what happens 
if he has a cold. American Medical Asso- 
ciation approval is given these rules to 
prevent colds and what to do if you fail 
to keep the rules. Excellent constructive 
suggestions and apt handling in this film 
merit attention by parents, teachers, and 
health workers as well as by school youth. 


*Films are l6mm_ sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,’’ and may be secured from local 
distributors. For those you are unable to locate, 
a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 


vroducers 


September, 








PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, 
library. Countless records available—many free. 
est quality playback record player and public — 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16. 
inch trauscriptions—33%s, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 




















College of Cducallion 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary es. 
idren’s demonstration schocl and obser- 
vation center. Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as special designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 026L, Evanston, i. 











Try these brand new PUZZLE 
PLANS for initial or remedial 
teaching in Reading, Num 
bers, or Phonics. A fascinat 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, self 
correcting. Ten sets now 
ready. Ask far a free catalog 











PUZZLE PLANS and fine 
Ae ee ee 
stage for sample 
PHONICS Specily subject. 
‘a PET A/J mm FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1257 S. Wabash Ave. 
FREE Chicago 5. iilinols 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR: | 


Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 


Electrolysis is the only 
method endorsed by leading 
for e safe, 








ms 
® 


ne 


hich saves time 


aran > 
Enclose adv. for free booklet, ‘‘Your Beauty 


Restored 
Established 53 Years 


MADAME EE ED | 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
Chicago 2, Central 6-4639 — 





| 25 &. Washington St., 

















And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONRO 
26 CHURCH ST. 
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Arithmetic and Mathematics 


Timesaver to accompany Elementary Course 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Elwell, Breiden- 
baugh, and Lins. Ginn and Company. Paper. 
Part I and Part II. 434 pages combined. Price, 
$1 each. 

Workbooks and record-keeping sheets for the in- 
dividual. Accompanying test booklets. 

Algebra, Book II, by Welchons and Kricken- 
berger. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 516 pages. 
IPustrated. Price, $2.20. 

A review of elementary algebra is integrated 
with the advanced work, thus eliminating the stu- 
dent’s loss of interest. 

Arithmetic Readiness Cards. Set I (Grouping), 
by Hartung, Van Engen, and Palmer. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Set of 54 cards comes 
boxed with 9 sheets of number cutouts and a 12- 
page Teachers’ Guidebook. Illustrated. Price, 
$3.20. 

Through the colorful pictures on these cards, 
children get acquainted with the many ways each 
of the numbers up to 10 can be grouped. 

Plane Geometry, by W. W. Hart. D. C. Heath 
and Company. Cloth 382 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2. 

Emphasizes thorough instruction in the funda 
mentals and only presents one idea at a time 


Dramatics 


The American Drama Since 1930, by Joseph 
Mersand. The Modern Chapbooks Publishers, 284 
Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Cloth. 
188 pages. Price, $2. 

Eight essays written for The Players Magazine. 
Dramatists discussed are George S. Kaufman, 
Elmer Rice, Clare Boothe, Clifford Odets. 

The Play’s the Thing, by Joseph Mersand. The 
Modern Chapbooks Publishers. Cloth. 101 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

A book on the appreciation and the enjoyment 
of our contemporary drama to interest the student, 
club woman, or layman. 

Creative Play Acting, by Isabel B. Burger. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$3. 

Practical and workable guide for the teaching of 
dramatics. 


Driver Training 


The Teen-Age Driver. National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Paper. 31 
pages. Price, 15 cents. 

From the program of the Driver Education and 
Training Section, School and College Division of 
the National Safety Council held during the 1949 
National Safety Congress and Exposition. 

High-School Driver Education, Policies and 
Recommendations. National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA. Paper. 78 pages. Price, 50 
cents per single copy. 

Provides a framework of policies and recommen- 
dations to guide the sound development of driver 
education programs 


Education 


Our System of Education. National Council of 


Chief State School Officers. NEA. Paper. 32 
pages. 
A statement of some desirable policies, pro- 


gtams, and administrative relationships in educa- 
tion. 

State Councils on Teacher Education. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C 
Paper. 71 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

An introductory manual prepared by the 1948 
work-conference on state councils on teacher 
education. 

Teaching Controversial Issues. Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, Co 


lumbus 15, Ohio. Paper. 32 pages. Free. 
Develops answers to the two questions 
1) What kind of school policy is needed on 


controversial issues? and 2) What are the most 
effective techniques for handling controversial 
issues in the classroom? 

_ Modern Education and Better Human Rela- 
tions, by Wm. H. Kilpatrick. Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Paper. 31 pages., Price, 
25 cents. 

Freedom pamphlet. 

A Study of a Secondary School Program in 
Light of Characteristics and Needs of Youth, 
by Ivins, Fox, and Segel. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University. Paper. 69 
Pages. Price, 75 cents. 
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A Primer of Life Adjustment Education, by 


J. Dan Hull. American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 37. 
Pdper. 30 pages. Price, 36 cents. 

Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, 
by Blose. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education.* Paper. 96 pages. Price, 25 cents 

Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. 


Community Service in the Dalton School, by 
Nora Hodges. The Dalton Schools, Inc., New 
York. Paper. 64 pages. 

One of.a series of monographs on educational 
topics. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Forty-Fourth Annual Report. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 

Program Suggestions for Committees on Educa- 
tion. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Paper. 23 pages. 

A Critical Review of the Research on Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum Revision, by J. Harlan 


Shores. University of Illinois Bulletin Papert 
29 pages. 

Educational Law Simplified, by David Taylor 
Marke. Oceana Publications, 461 West 18th 
Street, New York 11. Paper. 96 pages. Price, $1. 

Explains and illustrates the education law in 


all the states of the union as it affects teachers, 
pupils, parents, and other educational employees 

The Structure of State Departments of Educa- 
tion, by Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs.* 
Cloth. 81 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

The first of several studies of the structure of 
state departments of education, based on informa- 
tion supplied by chief state school officers as of 
January, 1949. 

The Education and Training of Teachers 
Towards World Understanding. UNESCO, 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. Paper. 61 pages. 

Report of a unesco International Seminar 


Safety 
in the Secondary School 


Division, National Safety 
Drive, Chicago 6 


Safety Education 
School and College 
Council, 20 North Wacker 
Paper. 55 pages. Illustrated. 

For those secondary school principals and 
teachers who recognize the need for a general 
safety education program in the school. 

Accident Facts. School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Paper. 96 pages. Price, 60 cents 
1949 edition. . 

Fire Prevention and Protection, a Bibliography 
National Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association. Paper 36 pages 
Price, 25 cents. 

Your Bicycle, by Steve Kraynick. 
Arts Press, Peoria, Lllinois. Paper 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

A practical book on bicycles and their care 


The Manual 
126 pages 


Social Studies 


Point 4 and the World Economy, by J. B. 
Condliffe and H. H. Hutcheson. Foreign Policy 
Association. Headline Series No. 79. Paper. I)- 
lustrated. 62 pages. Price, 35 cents 

Discusses social and economic reforms in the 
underdeveloped countries and freer, multilateral 
world trade in relation to successful implementa- 
tion of the Point Four program. 

Long Ago In The Old World, by Southworth 
and Southworth. Iroquois Publishing Company 
Cloth. Illustrated. 483 pages. 

Written for pupils of the middle elementary 
grades, this book gives a simple but graphic pre- 
sentation of Early Man, Old World History from 
the dawn of Egyptian civilization through the 
Renaissance and Reformation, the mvths of the 
Greeks and Norsemen, and the period of explora 
tion of the New World. 


September, 1950 





Richer Living, by Daw Beckley-Cardy Com 
pany Cloth 316 pages Illustrated Price 
$1.56. 

Fifth grade level Fresh, interesting social 


studies book aimed to help the individual become 
well-adjusted person 


Testing 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests, by Hildreth and 
Griffiths World Book Company. Paper 16 
pages. Price, in packages of 25 with directions 
for administering and scoring, key and 
record, $2.10. 

Designed to measure the readiness of children 
to undertake the work ef the first grade 


class 


Miscellaneous 
Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, by 
Josette Frank. Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
Paper. 32 pages. Illustrated. Price, 20 cents 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148. 
Pope County Notes, by John W. Allen 


Museum of Natural and Social Sciences, Southern 
Illinois University Paper. 95 pages. 

An interesting and readable account of the 
history of Pope County, L[llinois, designed more 
to interest people in a more thorough study than 
as a complete treatment in itself 


Handbook of Life Insurance, by Kelsey and 
Daniels. Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17 Paper Illustrated 
87 pages Price, 10 cents 


Designed to answer questions about life insur 
ance which are asked frequently by students, 
teachers, and the public generally. Also furnishes 
a brief outline of the fundamentals of life insur 
ance. 

A Date With Your Future. 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 


Educational Divi 
East 42nd 


sion, 
Street, New York 17. Paper. Illustrated 28 
pages. One copy free Additional copies, 10 
sents each. 

Discusses the individual and family use of life 
insurance from the point of view of teen-age 
girls. 

The Influence of Home and Community on 
Children Under Thirteen Years of Age. Unesco, 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. Paper. 53 pages 


Contains four papers from uNnesco Internationa! 
Seminar 
Common Sense About Fund Raising, by Rol.ert 


Keith Leavitt. American Book-Stratford Press, 
Inc., New York. Cloth. 75 pages Price, $2 
Clarifies the issue of federated versus inde 


pendent fund raising 
Is Your Publicity Showing?, by Alice Parthlow 





Curtis. International Textbook Company. Cloth 
211 pages. LIllustrated. Price, $2 

A handbook for the non-professional publicity 
chairman. 

*For sale by the Superintendent of Docu 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 327 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave 
nue, Chicago. 

D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 

Ginn and. Company, Statler Building, Bos 
ton 17. 

International Textbook Company, 1001 


Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania. 

Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 767 North 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 22. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
ington 6, D. C. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 


Wash 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 Fast Erie 
Street, Chicago 11. 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 

8 to 10—Second Annual 
Workshop; Illinois 
University, Normal. 

22 to 23—Illinois Guidance and Personnel 
Association, sixth annual conference : 
Peoria. 


IEA Summe: 
State Normal 


Ocrtoser, 1950 
9—|EA Central Division, annual meet- 


ing; Scottish Rite Temple, Bloom- .- 


ington. 

9 to 11—Fifth National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents; Columbus, Ohio. 

13—IEA Blackhawk Division, annual 
meeting; Senior High School, Rock 
Island. 

13—IEA East Central Division, annual 
meeting; University of Illinois. 
Champaign. 

!13—IEA Eastern Division, annual meet 
ing; Eastern Illinois State College. 
Charleston. 

13—IEA Illinois Valley Division, annual 
meeting; LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School, LaSalle. 


13—IEA Mississippi Valley Division, 
annual meeting; Quincy High 
School. 


2 


3—IEA Southeastern Division, annual 


meeting; high school, Lawrence- 
ville 

13—IEA Western Division, annual 
meeting; Armory, Galesburg. 

15 to 17—National Council for Educa- 


tional Travel; Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb. 

16 to 20—National Safety Congress and 
Exposition; Chicago. 


18 to 20—NEA Department of Adult 
Education, annual fall conference; 
Chicago. 


20—IEA Northeastern Division, annual 
meeting; West High School and East 
High School, Aurora. 


20—IEA Rock River Division, annual 
meeting ; high school, Dixon. 

20—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (south half); J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero 


20—IEA Northwestern Division. annual 
meeting: Midway Theatre. Rock 
ford. 

20—IEA South Central Division, annual 
mecting: Orpheum Theatre, Spring- 
field 

21—Illinois Association of School Libra- 
rians, annual conference; Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria. 

23—IEA DuPage Valley Division, annual 
meeting; Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn. 

23—lIEA Lake Shore Division, 
meeting (north half); 
Township High School. 

27—l1EA Southern 
meeting; auditorium, Southern 
nois University, Carbondale 


annual 
Evanston 


alnual 
Ith- 


Division, 


lJeceEMBER, 1950 
27 to 29—IEA Annual Meeting ; 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Shermiut 
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school with the new 
teaching ideas and devices, watch the advertising 


to be the first in your 


columns in ILtinots Epucation. You will save 
time by using the advertiser's own coupon. The 
coupon below is for your convenience in ordering 
several items 

lb. Atoms, Energy, Electrons. Three 
articles in one booklet reprinted from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia gives 
basic scientific facts and materials bearing 
upon the problems resulting from the de- 
velopment of atomic power. Greatest in- 
terest on the high school level, but available 
to teachers who wish to be able to answer 
the questions that are raised, even at the 


primary level. Single copies only. (F. E 
Compton & Company) 
2b. Suggested Activities for Social 


Studies for Primary; for Third Grade; 
for Fourth Grade, compiled by the di- 
rector of primary education and curricu 
lum at Berwyn, Illinois. The activities 
were carried out with the Follett Unified 
Social Studies texts for those grade levels 
In ordering, indicate grade desired. (Fol- 
lett Publishing Company) 


3b. Specimen Sets of Scoreze, the new 
device for scoring tests. Can be used 
with either hand or machine-scored tests. 
Saves teachers up to 90 percent of scoring 
time. Designed for use only with Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau tests. Sets sent only 
to administrators, principals, or super 


visors. (California Test Bureau) 


4b. Catalog No. 225 features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, including 
cafeteria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monree Company, Inc.) 

5b. Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations—a method used by schools 
and clubs throughout the country to raise 
funds for important group projects 
through sale of Sunshine cards. (Sun 
shine Art Studios) 


6b. Catalog of US Government Films 
for School and Industry. A listing of 
16mm films for entertainment and recre- 
ation, instruction, and church use. (Castle 
Films) 
7b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will 
enjoy learning about our greatest natural 
Marcu, 1951 
9—IEA Peoria Division, annual meeting ; 
Shrine Mosque, Peoria 
ApriL, 1951 
o—IEA Southwestern 
meeting; Ainad Temple, 
Louis. 


Division, annual 
East St 


luNE, 1951 

1—IEA Chicago Division, general mem- 
bership meeting; Altgeld Room 74, 
7th floor, 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


September, 


1950 e 


resources with this entertaining and ac 
curate booklet. (Bituminous Coal Insti 
tute) 


8b. Pertinent Facts About Coal is « 
colorfully illustrated 12-page booklet, on 
the origin and uses of coal and the fasci- 
nating development in modern mechanized 
mining, prepared for upper elementary, 
and high school work. 


9b. Getting the Most Out of Crayons- 
Pamphlet on the uses of crayons, illus 
trated by four-color plates of crayon 
sketches. Explains difference in crayon 
composition and type of work for which 
each kind is best adapted; directions for 
artistic blending and shading; with listing 
of old and new types of crayons available 
for educational use. (Milton Bradle) 
Company) 

10b. New RCA _ Victor Educational 
Record catalog. Lists and _ classifies 
records especially for the elementary school 
music program. (RCA Victor) 


l1lb. Catalog, 32 pages, illustrating and 
describing worktext, workbooks, and 
other instructional aids available for al 
elementary and high school subjects in 
the fields of mathematics, science, music, 
tests, reading, history, health, shopwork, 
and many others. (The Steck Company) 


12b. Tape Recording booklet has in 
teresting new ideas for every classroom 
Gives case histories of how and where tap 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ 
work and improve students’ concentration 
(Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company) 


14b. Source Materials for integrated 
nutrition and health programs describes 
new classroom aids for teaching nutritior 
at various grade levels. Developed by 
specialists in nutrition and education, these 
supplementary materials stress all food 
groups, in their proper inter-relationship 
(Wheat Flour Institute of the Miller's 
National Federation) 


15b. Catalog No. 51 of books and 
school materials for all grades, includes 
posters, workbooks, and other important 
(Becky-Cardy) 


teaching aids. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teach Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to mc the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
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& Number of 
Number Teaching Number 
Enrolled Positions Enrolled Number of 
Division and Counties 1948-49 1948-49 1949-50 Delegates 
14. SoutH CENTRAL 2,974 2,900 3,223 36 
Brown 62 56 56 
June 30, 1950 Cass 146 136 147 
Christian 310 288 329 
Macon 637 650 753 
aod — ' Macoupin 358 360 348 
Ac Number ot! . ?? 2 
al Insti Number Tensbinn Number Menard 122 108 123 
; a Enrolled Positions | Enrolled Number of Montgomery 299 270 306 
Jivision and Counties 1948-49 1948-49 1949-50 Delegates Morgan 247 257 347 
sal is g§ 1. BLackHAawK 1,464 1,386 1,513 19 Sangamon /19 107 734 
Henry . 413 386 415 Scott 74 68 80 
klet, on ? > 
may er Mercer ...... 222 198 221 : ee site 5 rE »7 7 
e fasci- Realy Beleed 829 802 877 15. SovuTHEASTERN 1,205 1,215 1,274 17 
chanized ’ i Clay . 156 165 173 
mentary 2. CENTRAL . 1,632 1,302 1,731 21 Crawford 182 177 196 
DeWitt 173 165 178 Edwards 71 70 78 
Livingston 391 310 418 Law rence 176 176 185 
ayons Logan . 235 236 241 Richland 124 130 133 
is, illus McLean . 833 591 894 Wabash 99 90 109 
cravon ; Wayne 195 212 184 
cravos 3. CuHiIcaco (city only) 3,966 12,142 3,538 39 White 202 195 216 
rr whicl 4, DuPace VALLEY 903 900 979 14 16. SouTHERN 2.673 > 504 > 749 3] 
ions for DuPage . 903 900 979 Alexander 158 156 150 
isting ‘r 395 05 397 
an 5. East CENTRAL 2.521 2,176 2 634 30 a or = a 
AVallabe Champaign 659 568 680 H: : Ite 132 120 127 
sracle Ford .. 178 160 190 Hard ” 6R 60 7 
Iroquois . 326 292 344 ] ee 411 233 136, 
: Kankakee 370 325 375 > “2 02 
cational >: a Johnson 82 84 I3 
lassif Piatt .. 174 166 200 te 128 113 125 
apie Be Vermilion 814 665 845 emia 129 17 190 
y school % rry 6 /0 
; 6. EASTERN . 1,945 1,682 2,052 25 Pope 59 90 66 
Clark . 186 157 188 Pulaski 129 122 129 
‘ing and Coles . 420 242 452 Saline 285 284 286 
cs, and Cumberland 110 102 107 Union 157 140 191 
Sor Douglas 205 173 214 Williamson 394 357 405 
jects it a ” ro = poe 17. SouTHWESTERN 3,722 3,694 3,870 43 
| music. -fhingham 17 170 195 Bond 125 132 127 
Fayette - 194 230 203 ‘all 37 5] 14 
opwork Jasper 88 33 97 Calhoun 36 4 
mpany) Moultrie 110 110 115 ee 17 i. is 
Shelby 136, 13 247 sreene : 7 5 
has in ' . - iaas as Jefferson 263 296 270 
issroom 7. Intinois VALLEY 1,513 1,394 1,571 20 Jersey 101 102 112 
ere tap Bureau 374 342 395 Madison 1,125 1,059 1,167 
eachers Grundy . 182 167 189 Marion 349 37 4 54 
itration LaSalle 775 706 789 Monroe 56 4 5 
, Marshall 121 125 137 Randolph 213 199 208 
acturing Marsna - ry ~ St. Clair 1.03 gor 1.093 
Putnam 61 54 61 St. Clair 036 ) 093 
Washington 131 108 125 
8 LAKE SHORE . 5,341 5,682 5,715 61 , n : 
egratet Cecte feumeiia 18. WESTERN 1712 -:1422—s«d756-t—« 
peere. Chicago) 4,372 4,684 4,697 Fulton 411 393 H13 
utritior Loko 069 998 1018 Henderson 120 97 130 
ped by F Knox 486 401 504 
n. thes 9. Mussissipp1 VALLEY 1,013 970 1,070 15 McDonough 360 242 377 
ve Adams . 409 365 H9 Stark 99 94 108 
: re Hancock 300 288 317 Warren 236 195 224 
ionship Pike . 212 233 219 : 
Miller's Schuyler . 92 84 85 19. Our oF Stati 17 . 
10. NorTHEASTERN 2.103 2,026 2,287 27 20. Strate OFFICE 343 426 
cs and Kane . . 919 864 1,042 a » 21 am ~ iain 
ncludes Kendall 112 100 120 TOTALS 39,555 46,195 41,205 480 
portant McHenry 340 316 360 . 
Will . . 732 746 /05 
ll. NORTHWESTERN . 1,545 1,633 1,644 20 
— Boone 146 128 14 . 
: Carroll 11872009 Apportionment of Delegates 
JoDaviess : 213 195 224 
i Stephenson 335 291 345 
! Winneba ; 5 332 722 I ae. . 
— innebago 650 . P By constitutional amendment, the number of delegates 
? ya > el =I: . . ° “a ° 
r each | 12, PEORIA . 1,482 1,876 1,735 21 to the annual meeting assigned to a respective division is 
j Mason 147 171 162 Jetermined bv the be f smbers e 1] : 
b | Peoria . 678 066 797 determined by the number of members enrolled in the 
: Tazewell 490 541 579 state association from the division as per June 30 of each 
_! Woodford 167 198 197 year. The delegation is based upon the assignment of 
- 13. Rock RIVER 1,481 1,291 1,493 19 one delegate for each one hundred members or major 
“i DeKalb pe ro = fraction thereof enrolled in the several divisions. In 
ee 3 7 32 oa: ° . 
—- Ogle 36 82 07 addition, the three governing committee chairmen and 
—! Whiteside 419 395 456 the president from each division serve as delegates. 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY S WORLE 





LESS THAN TWO CENTS 


School executives and teachers alike are interested in integrated courses in the 
general subjects of Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, and English. These 


four main topics are the theme of descriptive folders which we are glad to have 
the privilege of sending on application. Below will be found a condensed list 
covering textbooks in these four main subjects. 


Books in the Social Studies especially, but also those in Science, the Lan- 
guages, and other subjects are important means of broadening young minds 
to deal with world problems. 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 


The following list of textbooks will provide the best type of instruction to train 
. © *,* I “ 
young pupils to be useful citizens. 
These books are of handy size, convenient for carrying home for study. They 
have beautiful and accurate color and are up-to-date. 


Our cut shows the small fraction of expenses needed to furnish fresh, new 


textbooks throughout the school. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS 


Begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation throughout, 
and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. Complete WORK- 
BOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


A textbook describing our modern world New interesting material 
Global and polar projection maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A picture history of our own country in simple language with illustrations 
on every page. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR WONDERFUL EARTH 
A geographical reader for very young students. A companion book to 
Our America 


QUINLAN BASIC PRIMARY READERS 


Introducing two additional readers, Tots and Toys, a new pre-primer, and 
Happy Days, a new readiness primer. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Hand- 
book. New copyrights throughout. 


THOMPSON’S HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


A complete study of phonics in three workbooks, accompanied by a very 
full Teachers’ Manual 


BURLESON, CASH AND McCORKLE’S ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Popular activity books giving the drill that is so important in acquiring 
correct English. The corresponding textbooks are entitled Adventures in 
English. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH, |, II, Ill, IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises care- 
fully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITIONS 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to 
the reading program from the very first grade WORKBOOKS and 


Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
1950 Editions, keeping pace with the rapid advances in science. WORK- 
BOOKS, Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals 


SMALLWOOD, REVELEY AND DODGE’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. Now 
complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers’ Man- 
uals. The most colorful Biology 


BRO . FJLLEK AND WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
A br ‘ 1950 edition with all the most recent discoveries. WORK- 
BOOK Teachers’ Manuals 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1950 
The National Leader. New summer edition. The capstone course of 
Social Studies series. The WORKBOOK is entitled Our Government 
Work. 
ERBE AND DENNY’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective TESTS to accompany the above, with Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 1 
Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Key. 
WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


Gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our his 
which are an inspiration to the young. The WORKBOOK is entitled @ 
Country's Story. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
Teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
The National Leader. Written from the American point of view, it ma 
world history most significant and purposeful in relation to present even 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 
HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy. 1950 Edition. WORKBOOK 
Teachers’ Manual 
GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
ject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchen saft 
and methods of quick-freezing foods. WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Mani 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S GEOMETRIES 
For Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics requ 
in this atomic age. New Editions. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Mant 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of pupils’ inte 
Answer Book. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC 

This is the most comprehensive and best organized practice book in maf 
matics. Answer Book 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


Includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of Phy 
Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manuals. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, II lin 
TION DIGEST 
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